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PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


We know of no enquiry more deeply interesting to society, than that 
which analyzes the character of its Pulpit Eloquence,—connected as it 
is with the present and future destiny of man. The eloquence which 
shook the Areopagite hill, and reverberated through the halls of the Ro. 
man Forum—the wonderful exhibition of its power displayed in sustain- 
ing the expiring liberties of Greece and Rome—the oratory of repub- 
lics and of empires—sink into nothing when contrasted with its important 
influence in giving effect to the sublime doctrines of the Christian 
Church. It may be termed the moral lever on which to move the 
world. Its importance is equally apparent among the followers of Ma- 
homet—the worshippers of Brahma—the disciples of Jesus. The Hin- 
doo devotee, expiring in the flames of her husband’s funeral pile—the self 
immolated victim, crushed beneath the wheels of Juggernaut—are, mor- 
ally, hurried on to these blood-stained sacrifices by the eloquence of the 
Asiatic priesthood. If such be the power which it exerts in the unen- 
lightened nations of the eastern hemisphere—those darkened regions 
where the sun of Christianity is yet in obscurity—what may it not pro- 
duce, when controled by the superior influence of Reason and Revela- 
tion? The pulpit orator, beyond all others, is placed in an awful and 
responsible situation, He stands on earth—the vicegerent of heaven. 
His duties lead him to appeal to the passions, the reason, the affections 
of mankind ; to enlighten the understanding, while acting upon the feel- 
ings, and to encircle within his grasp all the mental powers of his hear- 
ers, not only by presenting truth in a shape so clear as to gain their fixed 
attention, but also by touching those secret springs of the heart which 
rivet its affections, and call into action all its noble qualities. (To accom. 
plish objects so important, he must frequently quit the narrow bounda- 
ries of scholastic doctrine, and survey the christian family as one great 
congregation—differing on minor points, but united in the fundamental 
principles of a general faith. He must be imbued with the spirit and the 
pathos of nature, and at times dare to advance beyond the bounds of 
critical theology, and pause before he deprives religion of the support 
which she derives from the emotions—those auxiliaries by which she holds 
her empire in the human heart. In the ardour of his pursuit, he must 
call around him all his latent powers of eloquence. Religion has but 
little connection with the formal logic of man, beyond the power with 
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which it furnishes him to trace her origin, her progress and effects. 
The rigid theories of the schools exert but a trifling influence in subserv- 
ing her purposes. She does not callon her ministers to declare themselves 
the exclusive disciples of Paul, or of Apollos, or of Cephas,—to drink of 
her waters from any particular vessel,—but to approach the grand reser- 
voir in which all her streams are united, and to drink until they thirst no 
more. While, however, we would wish to discard from our pulpit elo- 
quence those doctrinal disputations in which the substance of religion is 
obscured by the shadow, we would desire to see it more intimately con- 
nected with general literature and with science. If its object be to 
lighten truth from that load of rubbish which the lapse of ages has heap- 
ed upon her—to display her elements—to separate her from that gross 
mixture of Judaism and Paganism with which she was formerly invested, 
and to display her in that simple, beautiful, and chaste form with which 
the gospel dispensation clothed her, it must be encircled by a knowl- 
edge of ancient literature: we say a knowledge—not in the Jetter but 
the spirit—of learning. It must embrace a full analysis of the philosophy 
of the Jewish dispensation, and its connexion with the New Testament, 
of which it was the type and fore-runner : be able to contrast the present 
blessings of the Church with the trials of its early disciples ; its condition 
when writhing under the tortures of heathenism ; its exaltation to the 
throne of the Ceasars—its degradation after the fall of imperial Rome ; 
the sufferings of its martyrs amid the flames issuing from the Vatican, to 
that period when it rose from the darkness of abject superstition and 
bigotry, guided by the genius and impressed with the spirit of Luther, 
The ages immediately preceding and subsequent, on the Christian era, 
present an unbounded field for the display of sacred eloquence. A world 
sunk in ignorance and idolatry—polluted by violence, rapine and blood. 
shed—a solemn and humble advent ushered in amid scenes of desolation 
and horror equalled only by the greatness of the subsequent sacrifice— 
the flood-gates of divine wrath forced open by human crime and pollu- 
tion, closing in the death of the Redeemer of mankind—the star which 
guided the shepherds to Bethlehem in Judea, rising in mercy and setting 
in blood—the subsequent trials of christianity under Nero and Domitian— 
the crucifixion of its early propagators—their tortures by the beasts of 
the forests—the persecutions of the Waldenses and Albigenses by the 
crown of Spain—their stranglings and burnings by the order of its court 
—their history, written amid flames and traced in blood—the contrast 
afforded by its present condition! Here are materials by which, if pro. 
perly presented, the coldest heart might be melted. If pulpit eloquence 
is thus intimately united with Literature, its connection with Science is 
equally susceptible of demonstration, For the truth of this proposition, 
we may appeal to the. early institutions of the latter: to the theocracy 
of the East ; to its commencement amid the mystic superstitions of Per. 
sia and the mental darkness of Egypt; first, in the adoration of nature’s 
works; subsequently, in their examination. But this connection rests 
on a firmer basis than the traditions of the magii, or the chronicles of the 
priests—on the display of power, of intelligence, of contrivance which 
the revelations of science have exhibited, in their analysis of the works 
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of nature. To the genius of sacred eloquence, Astronomy opens a store- 
house of intellectual riches, bright and beautiful as the shining orbs 
which it has exposed to the field of vision. The revolutions of 
the planets around a common centre, and within their respective 
orbits—the power which balances their attractive forces, and pre- 
vents their too near approach—the revolution of our earth on its axis, 
producing day and night—its movements around the sun—the suc- 
cession of seasons—are materials, which, heated in the mental furnace 
of another Chalmers, might transform the scoffer to the disciple, and 
drive the infidel to despair. Optics, too, the great auxiliary of astrono- 
my, with her telescopic researches—Chemistry, with her minute analy- 
sis—Botany, with her vegetable physiology—Geology, with her proofs 
to establish the truth of the Mosaic history—are so many means by 
which to judge of the attributes of Omnipotence, from the magnificence 
and grandeur of his works. Physiology, or the science of human life, 
is not among the least of those, by which the pulpit orator might display 
the wisdom and intelligence of the Creator, from the functions of organic 
life. The various textures and tissue by waaay the latter is supported, 

each having different properties, gans constituted by 
the union of these in a common centre,—the condom actions which 
must be performed, before sensation and motion, thought and happiness, 
can result,—the power of resistance which vitality presents, within cer- 
tain limits, to the common laws of matter,—the invisible principles by 
which we become acquainted with the materials of our animal existence, 
and hold communion with beings like ourselves,—the display of intellec- 
tual power,—its sudden cessation, as in the maniac—and lastly, the eter- 
nal prostration of the vital functions,—are effects by which pulpit elo- 
quence might lead the mind irresistibly to the contemplation of that 
Cause, which created, regulated, and controls the whole. 

It is thus, that the Genius of Science might be found dispensing her 
gifts in the temple of religion,—and her altars, which the hands of Infi- 
delity have attempted to desecrate and deface, become illumined by the 
beams of a true philosophy, taking their stand among the visible monu- 
ments of supernatural power. The legitimate object of science, is the 
investigation of the works of God. And where, we would ask, can 
there be a more proper sphere for such investigation, than in the pulpit ? 
It is from thence we are to be directed to that light which enables us to 
perceive a cause for every phenomenon, which transforms the material 
universe into a paradise of light and beauty, and human existence into a 
continued act of adoration. It is a matter of deep regret that the elo- 
quence of our pulpits does not more frequently make the discoveries of 
science auxiliaries in unfolding the perfections of the Deity. The great 
Newton acknowledged and avowed, that scientific investigation afforded 
the firmest basis for religious belief, and Robinson,—whose philosophic 
researches filled Europe with astonishment and wonder,—when describ- 
ing the various nebulz in the distant concave of the heavens, observes : 
‘When the soul is filled with conceptions of the extent of created nature, 
we can hardly avoid exclaiming, Lord what is man that thou art mind. 
ful of him ! 
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With these remarks on the adaptation of science to the purposes of pul- 
pit eloquence, we proceed to a consideration of its style and manner. 
The language of Fordyce will exhibit our views as to the LITERAL elo- 
quence of pulpit oratory. ‘It should be,’ says he, ‘not swelling or osten- 
tatious,—free from obsolete terms or far-fetched phrases—simple, yet 
great—adorned, yet chaste—animated and strong, numerous and flow- 
ing—neither running too much into the poetical, or swelling into bom. 
bast.” Purity and clearness are among the first requisites of pulpit elo- 
quence. To judge of a whole, correctly, we must be able to distinguish 
clearly its parts—but as the feelings must be enlisted—the attention 
gained—before the judgment can be acted upon, Persuasion must wait 
upon Instruction, in enforcing the truths of revelation. Opposed, as we are, 
to that mere display of words sometimes practised by young clergymen, 
—in which philosophy and reason are prostrated at the shrine of enthusi- 
asm.—we are equally so to that set phraseology, more fitted for the 
coldness of critical disquisition, than the fervour of sacred eloquence. 
Dry, formal scholarship may be suited to the seminary, but it forms only 
one of the elements necessary for the religious instruction of a mixed 
congregation. Truth, to be acceptable, must be clothed in the garments 
of loveliness and beauty. She must be engaging and alluring; she 
must excite indignation against ingratitude,—horror against cruelty ; 
compassion for misery ; affection for virtue. Without lively description, 
the passions cannot be excited. The world, generally speaking, is inat- 
tentive to moral instruction when divested of captivating language. In- 
tellectual ideas exert but little influence upon the imagination, unaccom- 
panied by imagery to support attention. The logician who deals only 
in abstract truths, and endeavours to enforce them by a simple appeal to 
the reason of his hearers, may possibly smile at our remarks. He 
views society as it should be,—we as itis. “ Among the elements neces. 
sary to the construction of pulpit eloquence, Unity holds an elevated rank. 
For this reason, we think written discourses are best calculated to sub- 
serve the purposes of sacred oratory. But what coldness is presented in 
those of our day !—what mere abstract reasonings,—-what appeals to the 
head, while the heart is left untouched! We look in vain for that men- 
tal and moral power, which concentrates within itself, until, bursting from 
the intensity of the pressure, it may be seen expanding, to link itself to 
some kindred object of beauty or grandeur, and to relieve the incumbent 
weight, by the boldest forms of expression, and the noblest conceptions 
of thought,—that power by which Bossuet, Massillon, and Whitfield 
drew tears from their hearers; and Hall (in more recent days,) exerted 
an influence superior to that of a minister in the cabinet, or a monarch 
on his throne ;—the power by which virtue was placed on the mighty 
pedestal of Naturé, and surrounded by the moral attributes of Heaven. 
If-our sermons of the best order are thus deficient in the fulfilment of 
the great purposes of Christian instruction, what shall be said of those 
careless, negligent compositions, which have scarcely beginning, middle, 
or end—which persuade, without enlightening, and glitter upon the sur- 
face of the imagination, without reaching the reflective faculties !—dis- 
plays of pompous declamation, which would be worse than useless, did 
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they not mark the boundary line between the sterling ore, and the mere 
dross of talent ;—verbosity, in which, (to use the remark of Garrick on 
the play writings of Johnson,) declamation roars, and passion sleeps ? 
We wish we could add to our observations on the negligence exhibited 
in the composition of our pulpit oratory, that it was always the offspring 
of inferior talent. We have known the reverse to be true. The 
greater portion of a discourse has been composed and written within 
ten minutes of its delivery from the pulpit. Whatcan be expected from 
crude materials, thus hastily mingled together, even when proceeding 
from superior intellectual endowments? Confusion—may we not add, 
absurdity ? The manner of our pulpit orators impresses itself as_seri- 
ously on our attention as the defects in their literal compositions. The 
reading of the Episcopal church liturgy,—unequalled for its grandeur 
and sublimity—claims primary comment. The fear of being thought 
what is erroneously termed unnatural, has, in most instances, deprived 
that liturgy of the sublime effect which an appropriate intonation would 
have given it. <A rapid utterance, and indistinct articulation,—particular- 
ly in words ending in consonants—as Lor’ for Lord, whefore for wherefore, 
worl’ for world, etc.,—are not the most glaring defects in the elocution 
thrown over this beautiful composition. It is the total absence of the in- 
tonation indicative of feeling, in supplication,—the conversational char- 
acter of that in which it is clothed,—the familiarity of tone,—the want 
of solemnity or dignity,—the apparent anxiety to arrive at its conclu- 
sion,—of which we complain. We would select the Litany, to support 
our position. This pathetic appeal to Heaven, for the extension of its 
mercy,—this solemn supplication, that in the hour of death, and in the 
day of judgment, the great author of our being would hear us—this ardent 
prayer for the protection of the fatherless, and all who are desolate and 
distressed,—this strain of heart-stirring, and we may add, of heart-rend- 
ing pathos, calculated to reach the inmost recesses of the heart,—to 
awaken the best feelings of our nature, and to lead us, clad in the garb 
of humility and contrition, to the throne of Infinite Wisdom,—is hurried 
over in a manner, and disfigured by an intonation, that would shock the 
blunt sensibility of the most uncultivated ear. If less familiar than the 
usual tone of conversation, it is still deficient in its first requisite—the 
pathetic, semi-tonic melody of Prayer. 

The object of nature is perverted, and her institutions destroyed, in 
the false conception of her elements. For proof of this assertion, we 
would lead our pulpit orators to the infant, just beginning to prattle; be- 
fore the artificial precepts of society have blunted its sensibility, or des- 
troyed those instinctive feelings, which, at times, are seen irradiating the 
tears of joy or sorrow, as the sunbeam shining through a falling shower. 
When asking a blessing or a boon, of its parent,—balancing between 
hope and fear,—do we hear its general emphasis? No! supplication 
has its melody, as well as manner. False taste may pervert,—education 
may destroy,—but they cannot annul the generalizing effects of an into- 
nation, by which nature has united the voice of the speaker with the soul 
of the hearer. If the minister of the Episcopal church observes his 
hearers listless and inattentive, while reading her liturgy, he must look 
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for the cause of this effect,—not in the phraseology of the service,—not 
in a desire on the part of the congregation, to close their ears against its 
precepts and warnings,—but to the seeming/y careless manner in which 
he has performed this portion of a sacred duty,—to the unsupplicatory 
manner in which it has been uttered. We have: heard Episcopal cler. 
gymen express a fear that the length of their morning service might 
weary the congregation. If they would learn the secret by which to 
render it, apparently, shorter, we will impart it :—Read it well. Give to 
it all the force and expression of pathos, and though its length should be 
doubled, the grandeur and solemnity of its language would extinguish 
even time itself’ The worldly feelings of mankind are not to be sub. 
dued by the drowsy manner of one who seems scarcely to feel the force 
of the truths he is uttering, or to be concerned how they may affect his 
hearers. Here we would willingly close our remarks: but while Pro. 
fanity and Drunkenness are seen stalking with unblushing effrontery in 
our streets on the sabbath,—while Infidelity is rearing her altars and 
summoning the attention of her worshippers, amid the temples of Chris- 
tianity,—while the young and the gay, on a day set apart for thanks. 
giving and prayer, are hurrying away to scenes of amusement and re. 
velry,—it becomes of some importance to inquire, whether our vocal pul- 
pit eloquence may not be made greatly more subservient to the purpose 
of effecting a change in this derangement of moral feeling? 

In pursuing this enquiry, let us ask, What is the object of the pulpit 
orator? Is it not to lay bare the human heart, with all its frailties and 
imperfections, to the mental view of its possessor?—to show man his 
true happiness, and to lead him towards its attainment? Is it not to act, 
through the medium of the feelings, on his moral depravity? If an as. 
sent be yielded to these questions, we may further enquire, By what 
means are the sensibilities of our nature to be excited, save by the 
agency of our external organs ?* If the latter are the only medium 
through which the thoughts of one individual can be impressed on the 
mind of another, is it not of moment to our sacred orators, to cultivate 
their natural voices, for the fulfilment of so important an object? We 
do not mean to convey the idea that a pu/pit is the situation in which in- 
tonations of the voice should be studied, but that their acquirement 
should form an important portion of clerical education,—whether in the 
seminary, or in the actual engagement of professional duties. The general 
apathy of our clergy on this point seems to us extraordinary,—seeing 
that it circumscribes the sphere of their usefulness, and limits,—and of- 
tentimes within narrow boundaries,—the effect of their labors. Years 
are spent in our theological institutions, in acquiring the literary mate- 
rials for pulpit eloquence, while that physical education, necessary to 
impart constitutional vigour, is utterly neglected. Hence it is, that, 
among our divines, Consumption finds her early victims, and the grave 
garners its premature inmates : thus it is, that an emaciated frame accom- 


* We do not mean to decry the mysterious influence, which Omnipotence, at times, 
secretly exerts on the human heart to recall mankind from their errors and wander- 
ings, but to show that the ear is the medium through which the former should be soft- 
ened, to prepare it for the full effect of such displays of supernatural intelligence. 
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panies a feeble voice to the sacred desk, and the first breathings of the 
gospel are uttered amid the ruins of a broken constitution, and the frag- 
ments of what might have been, under proper cultivation, a mighty and 
effective voice. Hygeia finds her enemies—Disease and Death friends. 
The theologian, in acquiring science, defeats her objects,—and like the 
eagle (struck by the arrow which a feather from his own wing directs,) 
is destroyed by the operations of his mind. , 

All attempts to renovate a constitution thus broken, are generally 
fruitless: all desire to improve the vocal intonations, useless. Not so, 
where the natural powers are vigorous. Here vocal exertion, under 
proper regulations, will give additional strength. The cultivation of 
speech is a healthful exercise,—and like the bread cast upon the waters, 
it will be found after many days, yielding profit and interest to its pos- 
sessor. From this digression, we return to the consideration of vocal in- 
tonations, as connected with the expression of feelings and thoughts. 

Every passion, sentiment, and thought, has its appropriate voice, with 
which, to render it effective, it must be clothed. The cadence of sorrow 
would caricature the emotion of joy: the bold intonation of conscious 
truth would annihilate that of despair, and the loud, high-toned voice of 
joy, sound like a funeral knell, amid the haunts of sorrow. There are 
few of our pulpit orators who are not ready to admit that sacred music 
adds much to the solemnity of divine worship,—that the deep tone of 
the organ produces an irresistible impression on the mind,—calms the 
boisterous passions, and leads humanity, through the solemn and majestic 
peals of the anthem, to the foot-stool of its Maker. They may learn from 
this fact, if they will deign to listen to its teachings, that the human voice 
has also its tones, its magic, and its power. If science has been late in 
developing and analyzing them, Nature has long proclaimed their needed 
utility, in the unsatisfactory effects produced by the eloquence of our re- 
ligious institutions. We would press the subject seriously upon the at- 
tention of our ministers, of all denominations. The arguments previously 
adduced to show the necessity of giving variety to the literal composi- 
tion of the pulpit, are equally applicable to its oral eloquence. The ear 
is the passage to the heart. A fine-toned voice is appreciated by all. It 
is the music of nature—and when sounded by the minister of the gospel, 
to awaken mankind from the slumbers of guilt, it will be found responding 
to the call of its author, in its operations on the human heart. 

How rarely do we find any approach to vocal cultivation! How negli- 
gent and careless, generally speaking, are the intonations of our clergy ! 
What half-vocalized, inarticulate enunciation we hear on the one hand— 

what rapid, percussive, high-toned monotony on the other! Where shall 
we find an intonation displaying at once the power of persuasion, the 
simplicity of narration, the force of argument? In the dry sermon- 
reader—the mathematician of the pulpit, whose discourses are delivered 
in a voice that recalls to our minds the demonstration of the problems in 
Euclid—whose smooth, even, unvaried cadence burlesques sublimity, 
and caricatures emotion? It is not from such a vessel that the hardened 
sinner will drink the waters of salvation. We will yield to our orator 
the palm of learning, good sense and literal eloquence :—we will admit 
that his composition embodies a force and expression of written language 
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which the ‘ chosen few’ only possess: that his digressions might arouse 
the dreamer from his slumber and the negligent from his reverie,—that 
he unites the powerful style of Johnson to the simple beauties of Addi- 
son. What are the effects of this rare combination? They are seen in a 
slumbering, careless, inattentive, listless congregation. ‘The imagination 
has not been warmed,—the attention has not been engaged. Power in- 
deed was there,—but it was that of a giant in a cage. He appeals to 
reason, and leaves the emotions unexcited. Does he imagine, with the 
application of such means alone, that the errors of humanity are to be 
rectified,—that the wanderers from the fold of religion are to be reclaim- 
ed? If so, we would advise him to unite with the study of theology that 
of the moral constitution of man. He must form man in his own image, 
and woman after his own heart, before his labours can be effective in 
the vineyard of religion. If the philosopher, the man of erudition, the 
solid reasoner, the profound theologian, is thus defective in one of the 
grand requisites of pulpit eloquence—the power of moving the passions,— 
what shall we say of the ranting, cushion-beating declaimer? His voice 
indeed attracts,—it is one continued stream of living fire,—biasting, 
withering, and destroying. He would drive man to heaven through fear, 
rather than lead him there through love. He envelopes the Almighty in 
a thunder-cloud, from which the terrors of his vengeance are heard, but 
through which his moral attributes cannot be seen. His manner corres- 
ponds with his matter. The tones of his voice are high, loud, and thril- 
ling. They startle where they should convince, and sicken where they 
should soothe. We hear the elements of the tempest, shaken and con- 
vulsed, but look in vain for the calm which should succeed it: Benevo- 
lence, mercy, revenge, hatred, joy, hope and fear, are depicted in a voice 
that might furnish a picture of universal moral desolation at the final 
day of retribution. He is the very antipode to the preacher we have 
described. Unaided by philosophy, untrammelled by logic, he dives at 
once into the heart, and revels among the passions, until torpidity suc- 
ceeds to the application of so powerful a stimulus. Re-action follows, and 
the feelings which, under proper vocal discipline, might have been 
awakened, become totally callous to less powerful impressions, until the 
mellowing hand of time has restored them to healthful vigor. Where 
moral strength is wanting, the ranting pulpit orator, at times, produces 
deplorable effects. The mind excited, through the medium of the pas- 
sions, gives way under the pressure: the intellect sinks for ever, and the 
mere wreck of humanity stalks through the world in the mental dark. 
ness of idiocy. The order of the human mind must become inverted, be. 
fore this preacher can effect any great and lasting renovation in the 
moral world. 

We have thus drawn the two extremes in our pulpit eloquence, and 
endeavoured to show that they are both defective. Having spoken nega- 
tively, we will now endeavour to show positively, what would constitute 
the perfection of our clergy in literal and oral eloquence. First, we 
would have it, generally, free from arguments on particular points of 
doctrine. Its purpose is, not to array the Episcopalian against the Pres- 
byterian, and the latter against the Methodist, but to induce each to 
vie with the other in the endeavour to impress on the great congrega.- 
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tion of humanity the leading truths of Christianity. Secondly, free from 

pompous expressions, obsolete terms, or laboured phraseology—sim- 

ple, clear, varied, and impressive. It would perhaps be well that our 

philosopher should draw, sparingly, on the ranter, and the latter largely 

on the former. Thehappy medium lies between moving and exciting the 

passions : the one opens the understanding to the impressions of reason ; 

the other destroys the reflective faculties, and renders the mind a passive 

machine. It has been said, and wisely, that an inferior discourse, wedl 
delivered, will produce better and more Jasting effects than a good dis- 

course, badly delivered.* This fact should lead our pulpit orators to look 

into their vocal resources: to pay some attention to the philosophy of 
music: to inquire whether the powerful effect produced by song, arises 
from any other cause than that of cultivation in the voice, and if so, 

whether speech, the basis of the latter, cannot be rendered musical. We 

say rendered musical, for we are persuaded that the elements of a fine 
intonation exist in all voices, where there is no organic malformation. 

We would have our clergy increase the power of their voices by a re- 
gular, daily system of vocal gymnastics—diminish its pitch and increase 
its volume. We have frequently observed them, in their efforts to fill a 
large church, increase the pitch, until the natural voice, forced beyond 
its highest note, has broken into that scream distinguished among musi- 
cians by the term falsetto. Loud and high are distinct conditions—nor 
can the force necessary to extend the voice be given to it when on a high 
range of pitch. The opening of the windpipe, termed the glottis, 
through which the breath passes, is then in a state of contraction ; its 
dimensions, originally very Jimited, are consequently diminished ; the 
volume of expired breath must necessarily be proportioned to the size of 
the cavity through which it finds egress: thus the quantity and force of 
sound will be less, although its pitch may be greater. ‘I'he pulpit ora- 
tor who would attract and hold the attention of his hearers, must study 
intonalion, not in the closet, but in the walks of life; he must learn to 
distinguish between that in which feeling, and that in which thought is 
expressed ; he must endeavor to obtain that low, deep, strong expression, 
which clothes the language of dignity and sublimity in the garb of grace 
and beauty. Let the voice once arrest and fix the attention of the ear, 
and your pulpit oratory, ¢s if by enchantment, will start into existence, 
clothed with variety and power. Admiration and instruction will accom. 
pany each other ; dulness and languor will give place to enrapt atten- 
tion; the temples of religion will become the schools of eloquence—the 
hallsof science—the pride of learning. America has a right to expect 
much from the ministers of her altars. The scholastic records of Europe 
are open to them: while the past awaits their improvement, the future 
should excite their ambition. Boldness of expression, freedom of thought, 
originality of investigation, are expected from them. They will be 


* Ir is said that the celebrated Burke had an Alto voice; that in his charge against 
Warren Hastings, its high shrill tones rang through Westminster Hall ; but that it was 
utterly destitute of those full, deep intonations, which would have clothed the sublime 
imagesof his fancy with grandeur and power; the richness and pureness of its literal 
eloquence were not sufficient to rivet attention; and those who, subsequently, admired 
the composition of the writer, slumbered under the oral monotony of the man, 
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sought after and listened to as they are found in unison with the impro- 
ving spirit of the age. When we look at our vast territory in the West ; 
to the resources which it offers the mechanic, the artizan, and the 
agriculturist—to the future millions of intelligent beings by which it must 
be peopled—when we reflect that it may be the Thermopyle of the uni- 
verse—the last asylum in which Religion shall repose under the protec. 
tion of Freedom, we are involuntarily led to inquire whether our present 
system of theological education is calculated. either morally or physi- 
cally, to fit its possessors for the fulfilment of their arduous duties in a 
newly-peopled world. 

The mind cannot be vigorous while the body is feeble. They are too 
intimately connected, for the latter to be impaired without the former par- 
taking in the derangement. ‘The West calls for vicorovus constitutions ; 
men capable of suffering hardship and fatigue, who can prociaim the glad 
tidings of salvation in a temple with the earth for its foundation, and the 
trees of the forest for its canopy—whose habits of thought are strong 
and original. The pioneers of the wilderness, if not adepts in the refine- 
ments of' society, are generally men of deep natural understanding. If 
they know not how to accomplish an object, they know when it is ac- 
complished. Their criticism is that of nature, and it partakes of her 
purity and her power. Itis among such a people that a large portion of 
our pulpit orators are destined to mingle. What an immense influence 
must they exert, either for good or evil, upon the future condition of 
these sons of freedom! We cannot separate the political from the moral 
condition of a community. The former, not regulated by, and dependent 
on the latter, cannot endure. It is the parent of anarchy and despo. 
tism. Its superstructure is rocked by the whirlwinds of passion—its 
foundations bathed in blood. History will illustrate this truth. The French 
revolution, with its goddess of Reason, tells the dreadful tale, in charac- 
ters at which Humanity shudders, and at which Religion shrinks. We 
look for a brighter dawning on our western population. We anticipate 
the period when the wilderness and the solitary place shall be made 
glad under the exertions of our pulpit orators—when the voice of Reli- 
gion shall echo from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains—when 
Commerce shall extend her renovating power over this immense tract— 
when the western waters shall bear on their bosoms the accumulated 
produce of nations, and when, in the fruition of these blessings, Chris. 
tianity shall erect her altars, and appoint her ministers, amid the thanks. 
givings of a grateful people. We see that her ministers will be no sine. 
eurists—that they will neither tread the carpeted mansion, nor repose upon 
the bed of down—that they will have much, both in body and mind, to 
endure: they will goon their way rejoicing, and ultimately, as the 
climax to their labors,sink to repose amid the veneration and regrets 
of a great people, 

We cannot close our remarks without adverting particularly to our 
city—the Emporium of the United States. The heterogeneous character 
of its inhabitants seems to call for the utmost exertion of pulpit elo- 
quence on all occasions. We are led to this remark, from having 
observed that many of our churches are closed on Sunday evenings, and 
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that a great portion of the residue are limited to prayer. The serious 
and pious portion of our population, we doubt not, will feel themselves 
called on, by principle and duty, to attend on this portion of religious 
service. But we know that they do not form the majority. It is in the 
evenings, particularly, that the young and thoughtless are led away to 
scenes of dissipation ; it is at the close of the day that the -first breaches 
are made in moral rectitude. It is then the foundation of guilt and infamy 
is begun—that the corner-stone of future destruction is laid—and that 
those latent principles of moral duty which an eloquent and impressive 
sermon might have called into action, fall for ever before the first ap- 
proaches of temptation. Should it be said that our clergy are too much 
wearied with the duties of the day, to minister in their churches during 
the evening,—we answer, that the cause of such lassitude does not exist 
in the actual duties of the Sabbath, but in the want of similar exertion 
during the week. Did they walk only on Sunday, and remain quiescent 
on other days, would not their feet tire? Most assuredly. Itis to the 
want of a regular system of physical education, that they must look for the 
origin of that feebleness which incapacitates them for the needed discharge 
of their duties. 

We would not wish to be thought severe in our remarks: the im. 
portance of the subject must furnish an excuse for the manner in which 
it has been treated. ‘The character of our pulpit orators is sacred ; 
their feelings are and ought to be respected. We are pleading with 
them for the cause of Christianity. We know the influence they exert 
is great—but weighed against that which they might exert, it is as a 
feather balanced against the universe. Let them consider the import- 
ance, the dignity, the majesty of their vocation ; that they are the ser- 
vants of Him whose greatness is unsearchable—whose understanding is 
infinite—who hath measured the ocean in the hollow of his hand—meted 
out the heavens with a span—comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure—weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance : 
that He who laid the foundations of Zion has planted them as the watch- 
men on the walls :—that to their care and vigilance is committed the 
destiny of present and future millions of rational and immortal beings, 
If there is any thing lovely in the sublime precepts of the gospei—if they 
enable their possessor to sustain, with meekness and serenity, the buffet- 
ings of a cold and heartless world—to triumph under the last agonies of 
mortality, in the future prospects which they open—then is there every 
inducement held out to our pulpit orators to PErFEcT themselves for the 
fulfilment of their high and important mission. A universal diffusion of 
knowledge, unaccompanied by a thorough diffusion of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, we should consider an evil to our country. We wish not to see 
the goddess of Liberty seated on the throne of Infidelity, with Knowledge 
at her right hand and Religion at her feet—but rather to behold the for. 
mer dispensing her blessings from the altars of Christianity, cheered by 
the benedictions of a grateful people. Infidelity is among us. Athe- 
ism has publicly proclaimed her creed within the circuit Pof our city. 
Shall she continue, with unblushing effrontery, ta entice the young and 
misguided, by her eloquence, her artifices, and delusions? To our 
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Clergy it belongs to answer this inquiry. We will not anticipate them ; 
satisfied that the cause in which they are engaged—the cause of them. 


selves—their Master—the Present, and the Future—will alike stimulate 
them to increased exertion. B. 


LINES TO MY SISTER. 


Mip Summer’s fresh-robed beauty or Winter’s closing pall, 
Thou’rt bound to me by changeless ties, unseen and holiest, all ; 
They’re woven of remembered times !—they press about my heart, 
Till tears record that teeming hour wherein my dream hath part. 


Home! ’tis a fond and gushing sound, the yearning breast to fill, 
When in our eyes by hearths away, its fire seems shining still ; 
And a Spirit sits beside us—lone and beautiful to see, 
Whisp’ring of faces we have lov’'d—whose name is Memory. 


Thy days are early in the land— ah, not with them in power, 
Dwell] all the haunting images of thy first childhood’s bower! 
Yet gather round thee, ere the sweep of Time’s ungentle wing, 
Some blessed years, my sister, in thy forgetful spring. 


From Pleasure’s eager halls away, where thou art resting lone, 
These with a sinile shall visit thee, when other smiles are gone ; 
These with a stealing voice and fond—e’en for the past’s dear sake— 
Deep in thy bosom’s silent shrine an echo shall awake. 


Along the walk whence evermore familiar feet have fled, 

Upon the seat where household eyes their loving-kindness shed, 
Oh, meet me, meet me! I am there in visions blest and free, 
Whene’er the twilight shadow falls upon the quiet sea. 


There are wishes for thee on my lips, I would the might arise— 
Availingly as fervently, up through the glowing skies! 

That I might find some angel-face amid yon cloudless heaven, 
And read thereon of gifts to thee henceforward to be given. 


There should be light, young sister, from thy morning glances flung, 
And only sober’d joyousness thine evening hours among ; 

And sunset should depart from thee and drop its golden beams, 

To make a fairy beauty still around thy happy dreams, 


Oh, life—that proud and passing thing—should compass thee with love, 
All fantasies of riches or of festival above ;— 

And words which breathe it sweeter seem, than serenader’s Jute, 
Waking the dreamy air, when birds beneath the leaves are mute. 


Lo! the uncurtain’d stars look forth, the holy and the bright! 

I am there in deepest thought of thee, my sister dear, to-night : 

I forget the fading altars and the careless boons of earth, 

And I fain would throne thy spirit where the star-light hath its birth. 


West Point. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM FLORENCE. 


We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following letter from a 
young American lady, lately residing at Florence. How we came by it, we do not 
feel at liberty to disclosa : we assure the public, however,that we violate no confidence in 
its publication. Independently of its lively and amusing simplicity, it conveys, if we 
mistake not, an important moral to that class of females, who, sated with the amuse- 
ments and luxuries of their own happy country, sigh for the fancied Elysium of 
Europe, as the rugged and primitive Europeans once did for the delights of oriental 
effeminacy. This sickly taste, founded on a false estimate of foreign countries, seems 
to be fast spreading among that class, whose example and influence descends more or 
less to every other, and who are most likely to bring home with them all the lumber- 
ing forms and distinctions of a state of society, of manners, and of government, totally 
inapplicable to our own. 

To a man whose mind is ripened by education, experience and reflection, Travel 
opens a noble field for observation and improvement. Such an one will think before 
he feels, and reason ere he decides. The factitious distinctions of rank, the glittering 
gorgeousness of royalty, and all the splendid vestiges of feudal domination, will neither 
dazzle his eyes nor confound his understanding. He will look beyond these into the 
recesses of domestic life and manners, estimate the sum total of virtue and happiness 
which a nation presents, and if he finds it greater than that of his own countrymen, 
inquire into the sources of that superiority, with a view to the benefit of his 
native land. Ifhe has cherisied unfounded prejudices against any one nation, he 
will have an opportunity of correcting them ; or if he has been cheated into an exor- 
bitant admiration, by the delusions of his imagination, he can regulate his mind by 
the standard of reality. Opinions founded in truth, will be rendered more inflexible, 
and those generated in error eradicated, by the test of personal observation and expe- 
rience. The probability is, therefore, that a man of virtue and intellect will return 
home from travel wiser and better than he went. 

But it is likely to be far otherwise with the young, and inexperienced, and most es- 
pecially with youthful females, whose imaginations have been influenced by a perusal 
of those mischievous novels, that now occupy the place of a higher species of litera- 
ture; which give such exaggerated pictures of the splendors of high life, and gloss 
over with these glittering gewgaws, a state of manners and morals fatal to the sanctity 
of all the dearest ties of nature and society. Such a being will go abroad, anticipating 
she knows not what; with a mind swelled with ideas of sume visionary creation that 
has no existence but in her own fancy; and with a sickly desire of mingling at any 
risk, and almost any price, with that titled society, of which all her studies have given 
her so inflated an idea. There is reason to fear that in such a state of mind, and with 
such feelings, she may be wrought upon to sacrifice the dignity of her sex, and the 
honor of her country, by seeking that society, at the expense of both. We have heard 
of more than one instance of this kind, and have sighed over a species of delusion, 
which like the Dragon in Revelations, draws one-third part of the stars from Heaven, 
and casts them to the Earth. The chances are, that young women who have spent 
some of the last years of their lives strolling from one Enropean capital to another, 
will return home, with minds habituated to modes of life, that unfit them for the fulfil- 
ment of their highest destiny—that of becoming the wives and the mothers of a race of 

vigorous, independent men, and ‘ bonny lasses.’ 
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The following letter, is, we think, calculated to disenchant the imaginations of some 
of the enthusiasts of foreign travel, by presenting a picture we should think not so 
very attractive. Itmay serve to show, that neither the manners, modes or morals of 
European high life are fit models for an American Gentlewoman: that so far from 
rising in the scale of society by an association with rank and titles, she only exchanges 
consequence at home, for insignificance abroad; and that most emphatically with 
woman, ‘Her first best country ever is at home.’ 


Fiorence, July 4th, 1834. 
My peAR HarRIeET: 


The day puts me in mind of home, and brings a train of recollections 
half painful, half pleasant, which I am resolved to give vent to ina letter 
to you. People are said to visit Italy for the pleasure of reviving a re- 
collection of its former glories, but to me I confess the remembrance of 
early scenes and associates in my own country is far more interesting. 
I promised to write you, as soon as we arrived in France; but my whole 
life has since, until a few months past, been spent in tiring myselfall day 
in running about to see sights, and resting myself at night. You can’t 
imagine, my dear Harriet, how tiresome this grows at last, and how | 
long for the repose and quiet of a settled home. We don’t stay long 
enough in one place to make any acquaintances worth having, and all 
our lives are spent in saying How-d’you-do, and Good-bye. I have al- 
ready learned that nothing is so tedious as company we don’t care any- 
thing about. But I write “to amuse you, not to complain. 

All the towns in France are dull to strangers, except Paris ; and thi- 
ther all strangers flock, of course. On our arrival at Havre, mamma, 
(for you know papa stays at home to attend to business,) was so anx- 
ous to get to Paris, that she hardly staid to breakfast, and away we 
posted, as fast as we could, though that was slow enough to one accus- 
tomed to our steamboats. Mamma seemed to think there was nothing 
worth looking at by the way, and as for me, I was wrapt in the fool’s 
paradise of expectation. I anticipated, I don’t know what—all I can 
tell you is, I was in a perfect twee, as my old nurse used to say. Well, 
we arrived at last, tired with the journey, and still more with the fatigue 
of afMicipation. We first drove to the Banker’s, who procured us fash- 
ionable apartments up three pair of stairs, where we took possession, and 
sat down at the windows to look at the people. Here were plenty of 
carriages, and odd figures of all kinds; but one can’t be always looking 
out at a window, and by and bye, a sense of loneliness and desolation 
came over us all. For my part [ longed for home again, and mamma, 
seemed in a sad taking, for she actually wished papa was with us. 
When night came on, this feeling increased upon me, and I cried myself 
to sleep. Such, my dear Harriet, was my first night in Paris. 

In the morning, mamma hired a carriage, and we set out to deliver our 
letters of introduction. It was a crazy old hack, and to people accus- 
tomed to their own carriage at home, carried with it a feeling of mortifi- 
cation. Our letters were principally to merchants, and that class 
which at home is considered, if not the first, at least among the first. 
But here, unless they are great bankers, and lend money to govern. 
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ment, they are considered nobody. So you see, my dear Harriet, all at 
once we lost our cast, and from being among the first at home, became 
nobody’s abroad. You know I am a quiet, chimney-corner thing, but 
I have my pride for all that, and did not like this at all, I assure you. I 
remembered the saying we learned in our ancient History, at boarding 
school, of the great Roman, who declared, he had rather be first in a 
country village, than second at Rome, and longed for home again. The 
second night, 1 was so wearied with riding about, and the perpetual suc- 
cession of new objects, that I fell asleep before I had time to cry. Poor 
mamma! She found out that instead of keeping company with Princes, 
Dukes, Marquisses and Barons, she was likely to have no company at 
all but what she contemptuously called haberdashers. She had come 
abroad to associate with the aristocracy, as she said ; and by the differ- 
ence of her eyes the next morning, I saw she had been weeping. I kiss- 
ed her and begged we might go home again. But she only called me a 
little fool. I dare say she did not mean to be unkind, and was only vexed 
at something else. Yet I felt it tomy heart, and wished myself at home, 
where mamma was kept in good humour, by knowing herself of some 
consequence. 

In a few days we began to feel ourselves a little more at home, forthe 
people of the hotel were very kind and obliging: but we had no beau 
to attend us, and could not go to any of the public places. This indis- 
pensable appendage was, however, soon supplied. We dined at a ban- 
ker’s ; and mamma had the indescribable satisfaction of being introduced 
to a Marquis, who, from that time, was at our disposal—or, rather, at 
the disposal of mamma—for he paid no more attention to poor me, than if 
I had been nobody. If I ventured to laugh, or give utterance to my 
thoughts or impressions, he took a great pinch of snuff, shrugged his 
shoulders, and elevated his eyebrows to the top of his forehead.. Very 
soon, mamma told me, it was not the fashion for young ladies to have 
any feelings in Paris,-and that it was thought very vulgar totalk. Since 
then, I have had no feelings—at least, I have not ventured to express 
them, for fear of being thought forward and vulgar. 

Mamma did all the talking for us—and I must say, the Marquis listened 
to her with profound attention. If he took snuff, it was in the most 
reverential manner ; and whenever he ventured to elevate his eyebrows, 
it was with admiration. Mamma grew in fine spirits, and often said to 

, * You see, girls, the use of foreign travel: if we had staid at home, 
we should never have become acquainted with the Marquis.’ But, for 
my part, I thought the Marquis very much like other gentlemen, only 
he took more snuff, and shrugged his shoulders a little oftener. It is not 
quite becoming in me to blame mamma ; but I must say, that if any 
man but papa had been so continually with her as the Marquis, there 
would have been some little talk about it at home. I ventured one day 
to hint at this; but she only chid me fora little fool, and told me that one 
of the great uses of foreign travel, was to get rid of such vulgar prejudices, 

The Marquis was married, and I thought it rather odd he did rot bring 
the Marchioness to visit us—I mean, my mother—for you must know, 
young ladies have no visiters in Paris. Their mothers don’t trust them 
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with men ; from which | conclude, either the men or the young ladies 
are not to be trusted. All the flirtations are between married people— 
which mamma says, is the height of good breeding and propriety. Well, 
I don’t know, but it seems to me this is reversing the order of nature as 
well as propriety ; but I suppose I shall learn better when I am married. 
In our country, you know, my dear Harriet, marriage is the time for 
retiring from the dissipations of the world; here, it is the prelude to 
enteringupon them. There, marriage is looked upon as placing a woman 
out of the reach of particular attention fromthe male sex ; here, it is 
considered as a warrant for doing that which would be considered 
extremely improper for a young woman to permit a young man to 
attempt. I can’t see the propriety of all this—but perhaps it is because 
it makes poor me a sort of nobody. 

All our days were spent in racketting about with the Marquis and 
seeing sights, untill I believe I should have enjoyed being shut up in 
an attic story, with no window but asky-light. How long it would 
have lasted, I don’t know ; but it so happened, that Mrs. , Who, you 
recollect, was a sort of rival of mamma in the fashionable world at home, 
came to Paris, and was actually introduced at Court, by our Minister’s 
wife, with five of her daughters,—a favor which the Minister’s lady had 
always declined for mamma, under some pretence or other. About the 
same time, the Marquis began to remit his attentions, for some reason or 
other; and the only titled lady—an old widow in poor circumstances— 
who had noticed us at all, suddenly withdrew the light of her counte- 
nance, on learning from Mrs. , (mamma’s old rival,) that papa was 
a dealer in codfish and turpentine. 

From this time Paris became intolerable to mamma, who did nothing 
but find fault with the absurd distinctions of aristocracy ; the stupid 
shrugs and snuffy nose of the Marquis ; the jealousy of the Minister’s 
wife, who could not forgive her for being a greater lady at home than 
herself; and the stupid pride of the old French woman, whom papa 
could buy out and out, ten times over. For my part I was quite tired, 
too, of holding my tongue, and being nobody ; and so we all agreed on 
going to that other fool’s paradise, Florence, where mamma determined 
to proceed at once and finish my education, and that of my little sister ; 
though mercy knows it had already cost enough at home. Accordingly 
we set out, and travelled so fast that we had no time to see anything, 
except when we stopped at Rome, which I must say struck me with a 
sensation I never experienced before. ‘The solemn ruins of those struc- 
tures, the remains of which seemed to pronounce them indestructible by 
time, indicated the ages that had been employed in producing such de- 
cay, and led me away to the events we used to read of at school. But 
this distance of time, while it produced the most sublime emotions, was 
also the parent of obscurity ; and the influence of these remains on the 
mind was weakened, by the impossibility of deciding, whether the ruin 
was consecrated to a hero or a Divinity, or the spot we trod on was ac- 
tually the scene of that event with which it has been associated. Doubt 
and enthusiasm cannot exist together ; and when we learn that what is 
called the forum, may not after all be the forum, we no longer realize 
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the presence, or hear the eloquence of Cicero. Don’t be alarmed, Harriet, 
at this blue-stocking explosion. Iam only repeating what a clever young 
American, we became acquainted with, observed in a visit we paid to- 
gether to some of the ruins of Rome. I assure you I was quite delighted 
with his company, for he convinced me, once more, that | was some- 
body. It was the first chance I had of talking since the evil hour of the 
introduction of the Marquis, and you may depend upon it, my tongue ran 
finely. 

The first view of the vale of Florence possesses all the soft, effeminate 
attractions which render so considerable a portion of Italian landscape 
at first highly attractive and touching. I was not disappointed, but I 
confess I felt no enthusiasm. It wanted those rugged, primitive features, 
and magnificent dimensions, to which 1 had so long been accustomed in 
my owndear country. The Arno is a little, muddy stream, which, if 
Narcissas had made his looking-glass, he never had died for love of 
himself. When I contrasted it with the pure, limpid, transparent waters 
of the streams of New-England, with which you and I are so familiar, in 
whose bosoms you can see the little fishes sporting, and at whose bot- 
toms even a pin is visible, my sense of sight overpowered all previous im- 
aginings, and I turned away with a feeling of contempt for the wilful ex- 
aggerations of travellers. The women are seen working in the fields, 
and bearing those burthens which in our country are placed on the backs 
of horses; the roads are lined with beggar children, soliciting alms on 
their knees; and the very oxen look effeminate, for they are all dove. 
colored, and frequently ornamented with ribbons. There was music, 
too, in the fields, for Italy is the country of music. But when J tell you, 
my dear Harriet, that the peasantry of this country have no greater skill 
in music, and no better, nay, not so good voices, as our rural girls and 
lads, I dare say you won’t believe me. But I assure you it is true, and 
I confess my feelings were gratified in being thus convinced on the testi- 
mony of my own senses, that we were not such a set of croaking frogs 
as we had been made to believe. 1, at least, had dreamed that every 
field, and grove, and pastoral stream, of Italy, was redolent of delicious 
music, and that echo replied to nothing but the most enchanting strains. 
But the delusion is past, and I am now satisfied that one of the great uses 
of travelling, is not, according to mamma, to learn to have no feelings, 
hold one’s tongue, and be nobody, but to get rid of the impositions of the 
imagination. 

Florence is the residence of a great many English families, who come 
here, some to spend, others to save money, and of a few American ones 
who come here to get acquainted with the Grand Duke, and finish the 
education of their daughters, that they may become examples to the 
rising generation at home. You must know, Harriet, I had written you 
two long letters all about this fool’s paradise, which I gave in charge to 
a young Englishman, who was going on a visit to the Rocky Mountains ; 
but I have since heard he altered his mind at Leghorn, and is now on 
his way to Timbuctoo, or some such place ; so I suppose you will most 
likely hear no more of them, and I will therefore repeat the substance 
as far as I can remember. 
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The first thing mamma did after procuring lodgings here, was to make 
interest for permission to go to court,—for you must know that though 
the sovereign is only a duke, he keeps a court like any other king. Of 
course, there is a deal of etiquette in the business, and a number of petty 
difficulties to encounter; though the duke is a plain man—just such a 
one as might be mistaken for a respectable private gentleman, well to do 
in the world. Mamma was afraid that papa’s dealing in cod-fish and tur- 
pentine would be a sore obstacle to her wishes, though I can’t tell why 
an honest calling should be any objection to going to court. But she 
had the good fortune to attract the attention of Monseigneur the Prince 
of , who had lately been appointed to the high office of holding the 
basin and towel for the grand duke while he washes himself, and he kind- 
ly promised her to obtain permission. You will wonder to hear of a 
prince performing those offices which in our country the lowest American 
would not stoop to,—but this is the case at all the courts, I believe, where 
princes, dukes, and lords, do the duties of Quashee and Cuffee at home. 

The application proved successful, and mamma wasin extacies, You 
know she was always a fine looking woman: but since she came abroad 
she has actually grown young, | believe, and the bloom on her cheeks 
surpasses that of the country girls of dear New-England. Indeed, all 
the elderly women look young here ; and if ever I have it in my power, 
I am resolved, when I loose the bloom of youth, to come to this country. 
Europe is the paradise of forty-five, and the purgatory of eighteen. 

Mamma was presented ; the grand duke was very polite, and asked 
her if it ever rained in the United States,—but as usual, poor me was 
treated as nobody. ‘This introduction at court opened to mamma all 
the best society of Florence, and we now revelled in the company of titles 
without end. Mamma was overjoyed, and her gratitude to Monsiegneur 
the Prince was such that it carried her, as I sometimes thought, beyond 
the bounds of propriety. But the notions of propriety are very different 
here to what they are in our country,—and it is one of the great uses of 
foreign travel, mamma says, to get rid of the latter. 

You know in America the young women are allowed the privilege of 
a little flirtation with the young men, while it is considered disreputable 
for married ladies. Here the matter is quite different ; all the flirtation 
is done by the mothers, while the daughters are expected to say nothing 
but yes or no when they are spoken to, and look as if sugar would’nt 
melt in their mouths. Every married woman has a beau, who is gener- 
ally a married man, and attends her every where. If you see a gentle- 
man handing in a lady, you may be sure he is not her husband ; and if 
he is detected in picking up her handkerchief, or putting on her shawl, 
you may swear she is not his wife. Mamma says this is the last refine- 
ment of manners, and Monseigneur the Prince, is so attentive that I 
sometimes think papa would not quite like it, if he were to see him. 
Here, however, it is thought that a married woman loses her character 
when she cannot command a cicisbeo, as he is called. 

As for poor me, and poor Jane, we have a time of it. Music, you 
know, is now the fashionable art of the day, and ever since we came 
here we have been under the tuition of the greatest teacher in all Flo- 
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rence. He is the ugliest and vainest wretch you ever saw, and holds 
every thing but music in sovereign contempt. His eyes are like two 
gooseberries, projecting different ways; and when he ogles me, as he 
sometimes has the impudence to do, it puts me in mind of the queer say- 
ing of the w.-stern country, about ‘a streak of lightning through a goose- 
berry bush.’ The other day he heard by some accident of Washington, 
and asked me who he was. I told him a great general. 

‘Phew !—a great general! What is leading an army, to leading an 
orchestra,—eh ? 

But he was the Father of his Country. 

‘Bah! What is the father of his country to the father of one grande 
Italian opera,—eh ”” 

He assures mamma, that though we have a barbarous ear, and a still 
more barbarous taste-—as might be expected, considering whence we 
came,—he is in hopes that by practising seven or eight hours a day for 
eight or ten years, he may be able to make something of us. But Ma- 
dame Signora must not expect much—for he assures her, upon his honor, 
there never yet was a singer fit to be heard, except in a concert of re- 
publican frogs, who was not born and bred in Italy. Besides music, we 
are learning Italian, and half a hundred other things, so that we are the 
merest slaves in the world. I could not help laughing at poor Jane, who 
said to me the other day—‘ Lord, sister, I wish we were spinning cotton 
in a factory on the Housatonic.’ 

But what is that? Sure I heard my mother shriek ! 








Alas! my dear Harriet, here is an end of mamma’s glory, and my 
education. I ran into her apartment to learn what was the matter, and 
wus shocked to see her struggling and screaming, with an open letter 
in her hand. She soon however recovered sufficiently to let me under- 
stand that the letter conveyed intelligence that my poor father had failed 
in the codfish and turpentine line, and contained directions for our imme- 
diate return home. Mamma is now somewhat tranquil, but raves at poor 
papa, for being such a fool as to pay his debts, instead of allowing his 
daughters to finish their education abroad. Having however received 
a remittance, some days before, she is resolved to stay here a few 
months longer, give a great party, and depart, as she says, with colors 
flying. Monsvigneur the Prince is quite in despair. Mamma acciden- 
tally let out that he had borrowed considerable sums from her, and had 
never hinted the remotest suspicion that he intended to pay them. ‘A 
prince borrow money !’ you will exclaim. Why, my dear, a good por- 
tion of the titles in Europe have not as much land to their backs as your 
father’s old porter now owns at Northampton. ‘They are very poor, 
and very proud—that is, they look down on those who earn money, and 
yet are mean enough to borrow it when they can. 

For my part, though I lament the misfortune of poor papa, I am re- 
joiced at the idea of returning to a country where I shall again be some- 
body. I long to be where | can talk, and walk, and laugh, and sing, 
and hop from spray to spray, like the little birds of my native bowers, and 
where a young woman is not looked upon as a flower that is in danger 
of being plucked the moment it is seen. 1 am tired of the everlasting 
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cascine ; the dove-colored oxen ; the muddy Arno; the mawkish gal- 
lantry ; most especially of holding my tongue and being nobody ; 
and above all, of my music-master, for whose ugly sake I am like to 
have all my life a horror of pianos and overtures. Farewell, dear Har- 
riet! In a few months! shall be with youon the top of Mount Holyoke, 
contemplating a scene which all Italy cannot banish from my memory. 











DEFENCE OF POESY. 


I met an odd engraving the other day in the print stores. Quite a simple affair 
—a garden—a bower—a lady—that’s all. She is, of course, extremely beautiful, 
and is reclining on an artificial couch, holding a letter in her hand, which, it is pretty 
evident, she has just been reading. The artist has entitled this print ‘‘ Tue Son- 
net,” but why or wherefore does not appear. He has given no further explanation of 
what he intended to convey to the mind of the beholder,—an omission which vexed 
me not a little, as I am always curious about such matters, and like to discover, if I 
can, at least the meaning of any composition I may have spent my time in examin- 
ing. Both the drawing and the engraving are exceedingly well done. “ Oh the 
opaque darkness,” said I to myself as I laid the print aside, and left the store, “that 
rests upon that sonnet! What can it mean?” I was sadly puzzled, and did not get 
entirely rid of the subject until | was rid of the following verses. I think I have 
hit the artist's intention, and therefore send the lines for publication in your excellent 
magazine, for the benefit of all poor wights who may be similarly situated with my- 
self, while scrutinizing the print I have attempted to describe : 


Fanny, in her bower seated, 
By the rosy zephyrs fann’d, 
To herself these words repeated— 
Edward’s letter in her hand : 
“Hang the fellow !—fie upon it!— 
What am I to do or say 7— 
Here this silly, saucy sonnet 
Bids me name the marriage day!” 


Then she sigh’d, and pluck’d a flower, 

Tore its leaves apart, and then 
Nothing said—for near an hour !— 

Save “ Heigh-ho !—these men—these men!” 
Brida] bel]s—the pastor’s mission— 

Friends and kindred—hopes and fears— 
Crowded on her mental vision 

Till her heart dissolved in tears! 


Simple girl !—but see she raises 
Her sweet face—all sunshine now : 
Marvel not at lover’s praises— 
Gaze upon that angel brow. 
Now she parts her flowing tresses, 
Smiles and reads the letter o’er, 
To the winds her love confesses, 
Which she ne’er has done before. 


List ! she speaks again !—and hear her : 
“Edward I am all thine own! 
Can a passion be sincerer 
Than that breathed for thee alone ?? 
Edward sought the yielding maiden, 
Pressed her to his heart for life— 
And, with every blessing laden, 
They became—mere man and wife! 
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Do my readers ask, “ sir poet, 
Wherefore weave your web of song ?” 
To instruct you—and I’]! show it; 
Mark me wel], ye wooing throng : 
To the fair you'd marry—better 
Write than speak—but write in time— 
And be sure to put the letter 
In the very best of rhyme! G. P. M. 





WALK OF THE ARABIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


At the court of the Caliph Musa Al Hadi, there lived an old man 
whose name was Al Raschid. He was one of those upon whom the lit. 
tle insects of the court love to sharpen their wit, and whose presence is 
the greatest bane to the peace of the ladies. In the course of a 
life of seventy-six years, he had been banished fourteen times from the 
presence of his sovereign, for some one of the disagreeable truths that 
were constantly hovering upon his lips. He Jaughed at his sentence, 
for the garden of nature was his s«veetest society ; and as soon as it was 
seen that he could be happy at a distance from court, he was again re- 
called to its cares. 

On one of these occasions, while pursuing the study of wisdom in the 
solitudes of nature, he chanced to discover a method of learning the 
language of animals, and from that moment the study of their various 
species became his chief amusement. He often found more wisdom in 
their harmless chattering, than in the studied conversation of the court. 

One day he observed upon the leaves of a bish a colony of the little 
insects that we call ‘ Ephemera,’—a race, the bounds of whose exis. 
tence are hardly separated ; for they are born, and they die on the same 
day. As Al Raschid drew nigh to a party of these little animals, he 
perceived that they were eagerly engaged in controversy ; but as they 
al] spoke together, he could not at first make out the subject of their dis. 
pute: but at length the loudest speaker, became exhausted with his ex. 
ertions, and Al Raschid perceived that the controversy was occasioned by 
two newly arrived virtuosi, a Bumble-bee and a Fly, whose respective 
merits had completely divided the voices of the assembly. One party 
asserted that the Bumble-bee sang the sweetest bass that had ever been 
heard in the kingdom of insects, while the other preferred the agreea.- 
ble treble of the Fly. 

Ah! happy race! cried the sage, who, in spite of the few hours that 
are given you to live, can enjoy the bass of the Bumble-bee, and the 
treble of the Fly. He turned, with a smile, to an elder of the Ephe- 
mera, who, seated alone upon a small leaf, pursued the following soli- 
loquy : 

‘ The most renowned sages of my race, who lived many long hours 
before me, asserted that this earth could not last more than eighteen 
hours; and it seems clear to me that their doctrine is true. For when 
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I reflect how, even in my own time, the great sun, from which all nature 
derives its life, has drawn nearer to the ocean that surrounds us, I can. 
not but feel ihat there at last its long career must end ; its glorious light 
be quenched in the waves ; the earth be buried in eternal darkness, and 
chaos once more resume its universal sway. Seven of these eighteen 
hours have I myself counted; four hundred and twenty minutes! A 
good old age! How few ever reach this period! Whole generations have 
come into life, have bloomed and disappeared from before my eyes. 
The friends that now surround me are the children and the grand- 
children of the friends of my youth—of those friends, alas! who have 
long since gone where I must quickly follow. It is true, I thank 
God, that good health has been granted even to my advanced age ; but 
still I cannot, in the usual order of nature, count, at the utmost, upon 
more than eight minutes of life What now avail me all my toils and anx.- 
ieties 7? What is it to me that by a thousand cares I have gathered upon 
this leaf a treasure of sweet dew? ‘The fast approaching moment of 
death will not permit me to enjoy it. In vain have I oft dared the foes 
of my nation in the dizzy fight! In vain have I planted this little colony, 
far from the tumult of the world, and strove to form it by wise and holy 
laws! My friends, indeed, flatter me that ] shall leave a glorious name 
behind ; but what can fame itself avail me, when, at the end of eleven 
hours, the sun must be extinguished, and the universe buried in eternal 
chaos? Qh, could I but hope for a glory of thirty or forty hours!’ 

Al Raschid laughed, but suddenly checking himself he cried : ‘ Count 
we by days, or count we by hours, is there not alike an end to all? 
G. W. G. 





THE SET OF CHINA: 
A SKETCH. 


‘Mr. Gummace,’ said Mrs. Atmore, as she entered a certain drawing 
school, at that time the most fashionable in Philadelphia, ‘1 have brought 
you a new pupil, my daughter, Miss Marianne Atmore. Have you a 
vacancy ?” 

‘ Why, I can’t say that I have,’ replied Mrs. Gummage: ‘1 never 
have vacancies.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear it,’ said Mrs. Atmore ; and Miss Marianne, 
a tall nandsome girl of fifteen, looked disappointed 

‘ But perhaps I cou/d strain a point, and find a place for her,’ resumed 
Mr. Gummage, who knew very well that he never had the smallest 
idea of limiting the number of his pupils, and that if twenty more were 
to apply, he would take them every one, however full his school 
might be. 

‘ Do, pray,’ Mr. Gummage,’ said Mrs. Atmore ; ¢ do try and make an 
exertion to admit my daughter: I shall regard it as a particular favor.’ 

‘ Well, 1 believe she may come,’ replied Gummage ; I suppose I can 
take her. Has she any turn for drawing?” 
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‘I don’t know,’ answered Mrs. Atmore, ‘ she has never tried.’ 

‘So much the better,’ said Gummage : ‘I like girls that have never 
tried; they are much more manageable than those that have been 
scratching and daubing at home all their lives.’ 

Mr. Gummage was no gentleman, either in appearance or manner. 
But he passed for a genius among those who knew nothing of that ill- 
understood race. He had a hooked nose that turned to the right, and a 
crooked mouth that turned to the left—his fuce being very much out of 
drawing—and he had two round eyes that in color and expression re- 
sembled two hazel-nuts. His lips were ‘ pea-green and blue,’ from the 
habit of putting the brushes into his mouth when they were overcharged 
with color. He took snuff illimitably, and generally carried half a dozen 
handkerchiefs, some of which, however, were to wrap his dinner in, as 
he conveyed it home from market in his capacious pockets ; others, as 
he said, were ‘ to wipe the girls’ saucers.’ 

His usual costume was an old dusty brown coat, corduroy pantaloons, 
and waistcoat that had once been red, boots that had once been black, 
and a low crowned rusty hat—which was never off his head, even in 
the presence of ladies—and a bandanna cravat. The vulgarity of his 
habits, and the rudeness of his deportment, all passed off under the title 
of eccentricity. At the period in which he flourished—it was long be- 
fore the time of Sully—the beau ideal of an artist, at least among the 
multitude, was an ugly, ill-mannered, dirty fellow, that painted an inch 
thick in divers gaudy colors, equally irreconcilable to nature and art. 
And the chief attractions of a drawing master—for Mr. Gummage was 
nothing more—lay in doing almost every thing himself, and producing 
for his pupils, in their first quarter, pictures (so called) that were pro. 
nounced ‘ fit to frame.’ 

‘ Well, madam,’ said Mr. Gummage, ‘ what do you wish your daugh- 
ter to learn? figures, flowers, or landscapes 1” 

‘Qh! all three,’ replied Mrs. Atmore. ‘ We have been furnishing 
our new house, and I told Mr. Atmore that he need not get any pictures 
for the front parlor, as I would much prefer having them all painted by 
Marianne. She has been four quarters with Miss Julia,* and has worked 
Friendship and Innocence, which cost, altogether, upwards of a hun- 
dred dollars. Do you know the piece, Mr. Gummage? There is a 
tomb with a weeping willow, and two ladies with long hair, one drest in 
pink the other in blue, holding a wreath between them over the top 
of the urn. The inscription on the tomb is, ‘ Sacred to Friend- 
ship.’ The ladies are Friendship. ‘Then on the right hand of the piece 
is a cottage, and an oak, and a little girl dressed in yellow, sitting on a 
green bank, and putting a wreath round the neck of a lamb. Nothing 
can be more natural than the lamb’s wool. It is done entirely in French 
knots. The child and the lamb are Innocence.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said Gummage, ‘ I know the piece well enough—I’ve drawn 
them by dozens.’ 


* Miss Jut1ana Baten, anold Moravian lady from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who 
was well known in Philadelphia, many years since, as a teacher of embroidery. 
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‘ Well,’ continued Mrs. “Atmore, ‘ this. satin piece hangs over the 
front parlor: mantle. It is much prettier and better done than the one 
Miss Longstitch worked of Charlotte at the tomb of Werter, though 
she did sew silver spangles all over Charlotte’s lilac gown, and used 
chenille at a fi’-penny-bit a needle-full, for all the banks and the large 
tree. Now, as the mantlepiece is provided for, | wish a landscape for 
each of the recesses, and a figure piece to hang on each side of the large 
looking-glass, with flower pieces under them, all by Marianne. Can 
she do all these in one quarter ?’ 

‘ No, that she can’t,’ replied Gummage: ‘ it will take her two quar. 
ters hard work, and may be three, to get through the whole of them.’ 

‘ Well,’ 1 wont stand about a quarter more or less,’ said Mrs. Atmore : 
‘ but what I wish Marianne to do most particularly, and indeed the chief 
reason why I send her to drawing school just now, is a pattern for a set 
of china that we are going to have made in Canton. I was told the other 
day by a New-York lady, (who was quite tired of the queer unmeaning 
things which are generally put on India ware,) that she had sent a pat- 
tern for a tea-set, drawn by her daughter, and that every article came 
out with the identical device beautifully done on the china, all in the pro. 
percolors. She said it was talked of all over New-York, and that people 
who had never been at the house before, came to look at and admire it. 
No doubt it was a great feather in her daughter’s cap.’ 

‘ Possibly, madam,’ said Gummage. 

‘ And now,’ resumed Mrs. Atmore, ‘since I heard this, I have thought 
of nothing else than having the same thing done in my family; only I 
shall send for a dinner set, anda very longonetoo. Mr. Atmore tells me 
that the Voltaire, one of Stephen Girard’s ships, sails for Canton early 
next mo th, and he is well acquainted with the captain, who will attend 
to the order for the china, I suppose in the course of a fortnight Mari- 
anne will have learnt drawing enough to enable her to do the pattern ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, madam—quite enough,’ replied Gummage, suppressing a 
laugh. 

‘ Very well,’ said Mrs. Atmore. ¢ And now, Mr. Gummage, let me 
look at some of your models.’ 

‘ Figures, flowers, or landscapes ?’ asked the artist. 

‘Oh! some of each,’ replied the lady. 

Mr. Gummage had so many pupils—both boys and girls—and so 
many classes, and gave lessons besides, at so many boarding schools, 
that he had no leisure time for receiving applications, and as he kept his 
domicile incog. he saw all his visitors at his school-room. Foreseeing a 
long examination of the prints, he took from a hanging shelf several of 
his aumerous port-folios, and having placed them on a table before Mrs. 
Atmore and her daughter, he proceeded to go round and direct his pre- 
sent class of young ladies, who were all sitting at the drawing desks in 
their bonnets and shawls, because the apartment afforded no accommoda- 
tion for these habiliments, if laid aside. Each young lady was leaning 
over a straining frame, on which was pasted a sheet of drawing paper, 
and each seemed engaged in attempting to copy one of the colored en- 
gravings that were fastened by aslip of cleft cane to the cord of twine 
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that ran along the wall. The benches were dusty, the floor dirty, and 
slopped with spilt water; and the windows, for want of washing, looked 
more like horn than glass. The school-room and the teacher were all 
in keeping. Yet for many years Mr. Gummage was so much in 
fashion that no other drawing masters, not even Beck and Smith, had 
the least chance of success. ‘Those who recollect the original, will not 
think this portrait overcharged. 

We left Mr. Gummage going round his class for the purpose of giv- 
ing a glance, and saying a few words to each. 

‘ Miss Jones, lay down the lid of your paint box. No rulers shall 
be used in my schoul, as I have often told you.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Gummage, only look at the walls of my castle; they are 
all leaning to one side ;—both the turrets stand crooked, and the doors 
and windows slant every way.’ 

‘ No matter, it’s my rule that nobody shall use arule. Miss Miller, 
have you rubbed the blue and bistre I told you” 

‘ Yes, sir; I’ve been at it all the afternoon: here it is.’ 

‘ Why, that’s not half enough !’ 

‘Mr. Gummage, I’ve rubbed, and rubbed till my arm aches to the 
shoulder, and my face is all in a glow.’ 

‘Then take off your bonnet, and cool yourself. I tell you there’s 
not half enough. Why, my boys rub blue and bistre till their faces 
run of a stream. I make them take off their coats to it.’ 

‘Mr. Gummage,’ said one young lady, ‘ you promised to put in my sky 
to-day.’ 

‘Mr. Gummage,’ said another, ‘ I’ve been waiting for my distances 
these two weeks. How canI go on any farther, till you have done 
them for me?’ 

‘ Finish the fore-ground to-day. It is time enough for the distances : 
T’ll put them in on Friday.’ 

‘ Mr. Gummage,’ said another, ‘my river has been expecting you 
since last Wednesday.’ y 

‘ Why you have not put in the boat yet. Do the boat to-day, and 
the fishermen on the shore. But look at your bridge! Every arch is 
of a different size—some big and some little.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Gummage, it is your own fault—you should let me use 
compasses.’ 

‘ No, [ won’t. My plan is that you shall all draw entirely by the eye.’ 

‘ That isthe reason we make every thing so crooked.’ 

‘] see nothing more crooked than yourselves,’ replied the polite draw- 
ing master. 

‘Mr. Gummage,’ said another young lady, raising her eyes from a 
novel that she had brought with her, « | have done nothing at my piece 
for at least a fortnight. Ihave been all the time waiting for you to put 
in my large tree.’ 

‘ Hush this moment with your babbling, every soul of you,’ said the 
teacher, in an under tone: ‘ don’t you see there are strangers here ? 
What an unreasonable pack of fools you are! Can I do every body’s 
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piece atonce? Learn to have patience, one and all of you, and wait 
till your turn comes.’ 

Some of the girls tossed their heads and pouted, and some laughed, 
and some quitted their desks, and amused themselves by looking out at 
the windows. But the instructor turned his back on them, and walked 
off to the table at which Mrs. Atmore and her daughter were seated 
with the port-folios, both making incessant exclamations of ‘ How beau- 
tiful '—how elegant !—how sweet !’ 

‘Oh! here are Romeo and Juliet in the tomb scene !’ cried Marianne. 
‘ Look, mamma, is it not lovely 7—the very play in which we saw Cooper 
and Mrs. Merry. Oh! do let me paint Romeo and Juliet for the dinner 
set! But stop—here’s the Shepherdess of the Alps! How magnifi- 
cent! I think I would rather do that for the china. And here’s Mary 
Queen of Scots: I remember her ever since I read history. And here 
are Telemachus and Minerva, just as I translated about them in my 
Telemaque exercises. Oh! let me do them for the dinner set—shan’t 
I, Mr. Gummage ?” 

‘ I don’t see any figure pieces in which the colours are bright enough,’ 
remarked Mrs. Atmore. 

‘ As to that,’ observed Gummage—who knew that the burthen of the 
drawing would eventually fall on him, and who never liked to do figures— 
‘1 don’t believe that any of these figure pieces would look well, if reduced 
so small as to go on china plates.’ 

‘ Well,—here are some very fine landscapes,’ pursued Mrs. Atmore : 
‘Here’s the Cascade of Tivoli—and here’s a view in Jamaica—and 
here’s Glastenbury Abbey.’ 

‘Oh! I doat on abbeys,’ cried Marianne, ‘ for the sake of Amanda 
Fitzalan.” 

‘Your papa will not approve of your doing this,’ observed Mrs. At- 
more : ‘ you know, he says that abbeys are nothing but old tumble-down 
churches.’ 

‘If Imay not do an abbey, let me do a castle,’ said Marianne: 
‘there’s Conway Castle by moonlight—how natural the moon Jooks!’ 

‘As to castles,’ replied Mrs. Atmore, ‘ you know your papa says 
they are no better than old jails. He hates both abbeys and castles.’ 

‘Well, here is a noble country seat,’ said Marianne—‘ Chiswick 
House.’ 

‘Your papa has no patience with country seats,’ rejoined Mrs. At- 
more. ‘Hesays that when people have made their money, they had 
better stay in town to enjoy it: where they can be convenient to the 
market, and the stores, and the post office, and the coffee-house. He 
likes a good comfortable three story brick mansion, in a central part of 
the city, with marble steps, iron railings, and green venetian shutters.’ 

. *To cut the matter short,’ said Mr. Gummage, ‘the best thing for 
the china is a flower piece—a basket, or a wreath—or something of that 
sort. You can have a gold cypher in the centre, and the colors may be 
as bright as you please. India ware is generally painted with one color 
only ; but the Chinese are submissive animals, and will do just as they 
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are bid. It may cost something more to have a variety of colors; but 
I suppose you will not mind that.’ 

‘Oh! no—no,’ exclaimed Mrs. Atmore, ‘I shall not care for the 
price: [ have set my mind on having this china the wonder of all Phi- 
ladelphia.’ 

Our readers will understand, that at this period nearly alt the porce- 
lain used in America was of Chinese manufacture ; very little of that 
elegant article having been, as yet, imported from France. 

A wreath was selected from the port folio that contained the engrav- 
ings and drawings of flowers, It was decided that Marianne should first 
execute it the full size of the model, (which was as large as nature,) that 
she might immediately have a piece to frame ; and that she was alter. 
wards to make a smaller copy of it, as a border for all the articles of the 
china set ; the middle to be ornamented with the letter A, in gold, sur- 
rounded by the rays of a golden star. Sprigs and tendrils of the flowers 
were to branch down from the border, so as nearly to reach the gilding 
in the middle. ‘The large wreath that was intended to frame, was to 
bear in its centre the initials of Marianne Atmore, being the letters M. 
A., painted in shell gold. ‘ And so,’ said Mr. Gummage, ‘ having a 
piece to frame, and a pattern for your china, you’ll kill two birds with 
one stone.’ 

On the following Monday, the young lady came to take her first 
lesson, followed by a mulatto boy, carrying a little black morocco 
trunk that contained a four-row box of Reeve’s colors, with an assort- 
ment of camel’s hair pencils, half a dozen white saucers, a water cup, a 
lead pencil, and a piece of India rubber. Mr. Gummage immediately 
supplied her with two bristle brushes, and sundry little shallow earthen 
cups, each containing a modicum of some sort of body color, masticot, 
flake, white, etc., prepared by himself and charged at a quarter of a 
dollar a-piece, and which he told her she would want when she came to 
do landscapes and figures. 

Mr. Gummage’s style was, to put in the sky, water, and distances 
with opaque paints, and the buildings, figures, and other prominent ob- 
jects with transparent colors. ‘This was probably the reason that his 
fore-grounds seemed always to be sunk in his back grounds. The mo- 
del was scarcely considered as a guide, for he continually told his pupils 
that they must try to excel it; and he helped them to do so by making 
all his skies deep red fire at the bottom, and dark blue smoke at the top ; 
and exactly reversing the colours on the water, by putting red at the top 
and blue at the bottom. The distant mountains were lilac and white, 
and the near rocks buff-color, shaded with purple. The castles and ab. 
beys were usually gambage. The trees were dabbed and dotted in with 
a large bristle brush, so that the foliage looked like a green fog. The 
foam of the cascades resembled a concourse of wigs, scuffling together 
and knocking the powder out of each other, the spray being always 
fizzed on with one of the aforesaid bristle brushes. All the dark sha. 
dows in every part of the picture were done with a mixture of Prussian 
blue and bistre, and of these two colors there was consequently a vast 
consumption in Mr. Gummage’s school. At the period of our story, 
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many of the best houses in Philadelphia were decorated with these land. 
scapes. But for the honor of my towns-people, I must say that the taste 
for such productions is now entirely obsolete. 

Marianne’s first attempt at the great wreath was awkward enough. 
After she had spent five or six afternoons at the outline, and made it tri- 
angular rather than circular, and found it impossible to get in the sweet 
pea, and the convolvolus, and lost and bewildered herself among the mul- 
titude of leaves that formed the cup of the rose, Mr. Gummage snatch- 
ed the pencil from her hand, rubbed out the whole, and then drew it him- 
self It must be confessed that his forte lay in flowers, and that he was 
extremely clever at them; ‘ but’ as he expressed it, ‘ his scholars chiefly 
ran upon landscapes.’ 

After he had sketched the wreath, he directed Marianne to rub the 
colors for her flowers, while he put in Miss Smithson’s rocks. 

When Marianne had covered all her saucers with colors, and wasted 
ten times as much as was necessary, she was eager to commence paint- 
ing, as she called it; and in trying to wash the rose with lake, she 
daubed it on of crimson thickness. When Mr. Gummage saw it, he 
gave her a severe reprimand for meddling with her own piece. It was 
with great difficulty that the superabundant color was removed ; and he 
charged her to let the flowers alone till he was ready to wash them for 
her. He worked a little at the piece every day, forbidding Marianne to 
touch it; and she remained idle while he was putting in skies, moun- 
tains, etc., for the other young ladies. 

At length the wreath was finished——Mr. Gummage having only 
sketched it, and washed it, and shaded it, and given it the last touches. 
It was put into a splendid frame, and shewn as Miss Marianne Atmore’s 
first attempt at painting: and every body exclaimed, ¢ What an excel- 
lent teacher Mr. Gummage must be! How fast he brings on his pu- 

ils !? 

. In the mean time, she undertook at home to make the small copy 
that was to go to China. But she was now “at a dead lock,’ and found 
it utterly impossible to advance a step without Mr. Gummage. It was 
then thought best that she should do it at school—meaning that Mr. 
Gummage should do it for her, while she looked out of the window. 

The whole was at last satisfactorily accomplished, even to the gilt 
star, with the A in the centre. It was taken home and compared with 
the larger wreath, and found still prettier, and shewn as Marianne’s ; 
to the envy of all mothers whose daughters could not furnish models for 
china. It was finally given in charge to the captain of the Voltaire, 
with injunctions to order a dinner set exactly according to the pattern— 
and to prevent the, possibility of a mistake, a written direction accompa- 
nied it. 

“The ship sailed—-and Marianne continued three quarters at Mr. Gum. 
mage’s school, where she nominally effected another flower piece, and 
also perpetrated Kemble in Rolla, Edwin and Angelina, the Falls of 
Schuylkill, and the Falls of Niagara-; all of which were duly framed, 
and hung in their appointed places. 

During the year that followed the departure of the ship Voltaire, great 
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impatience for her return was manifested by the ladies of the Atmore 
family,—anxious to see how the china would look, and frequently hoping 
that the colors would be bright enough, and none of the flowers omitted— 
that the gilding would be rich, and every thing inserted in its proper 
place, exactly according tothe pattern. Mrs. Atmore’s only regret was, 
that she had not sent for a ‘tea set also; not that she was in _want of one, 
but then it would be so much better to have a dinner set and a tea set 
precisely alike, and Marianne’s splendid wreath on all. 

‘Why, my dear,’ said Mr. Atmore, ‘how often have I heard you 
say that you would never have another tea set from Canton, because the 
Chinese persist in making the principal articles of such old-fashioned, awk- 
ward shapes. For my part, [ always disliked the tall coffee-pots, with 
their strait spouts, looking like light-houses with bowsprits tothem: and 
the short, clumsy tea-pots, with their twisted handles, and lids that al- 
ways fall off.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Mrs. Atmore, ‘I have been looking forward to 
the time when we may get a French tea-set upon tolerable terms. But 
in the mean while, I should be very glad to have cups and saucers with 
Marianne’s beautiful wreath, and of course when we use them on the 
table we should always bring forward our silver pots.’ 

Spring returned, and there was much watching of the vanes, and 
great joy when they pointed easterly, and the ship news now became 
the most interesting column of the papers. <A vessel that had sailed from 
New-York for Canton on the same day the Voltaire departed from Phi- 
ladelphia, had already got in: therefore, the Voltaire might be hourly 
expected. At length she was reported below; and at this period the 
river Delaware suffered much in comparison with the river Hudson, ow- 
ing to the tediousness of its navigation from the Capes to the city. 

At last the Voltaire cast anchor at the foot of Market street, and our 
ladies could scarcely refrain from walking down to the wharf to see the 
ship that held the box that held the china. But invitations were imme- 
diately sent out for a long-projected dinner-party, which Mrs. Atmore 
had persuaded her husband to defer till they could exhibit the beautiful 
new porcelain. 

The box was landed, and conveyed to the house. The whole family 
were present at the opening, which was performed in the dining-room by 
Mr. Atmore himself,—all the servants peeping in at the door. As soon 
as a part of the lid was split off, and a handful of straw removed, a pile 
of plates appeared, all separately wrapped in India paper. Each of the 
family snatched up a plate, and hastily tore off the covering. There 
were the flowers glowing in beautiful colors, and the gold star and the 
gold A., admirably executed. But under the gold star, on every plate, 
dish, and tureen, were the words, ‘ THis In THE MrppLe !’—being the di- 
rection which the literal and exact Chinese had minutely copied from a 
crooked line that Mr. Atmore had hastily scrawled on the pattern with 
a very bad pen, and of course without the slightest fear of its being in- 
serted verbatim, beneath the central ornament. 

Mr. Atmore laughed—Mrs. Atmore cried—the servants giggled aloud, 
—and Marianne cried first, and laughed afterwards. L. 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE.* 


FROM THE FRENCH. 





Napoteon BuonapartTt, first General, then Chief of the French Gov. 
ernment, under the successive denominations of First Consul, Emperor, 
King of Italy, etc. was born at Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica, 
August 15th, 1769. He was the son of Charles Buonaparte, issue of a 
noble family of Tuscany, and of Letitia Ramolini. <A pupil of the milita- 
ry school at Brienne, he passed into that of Paris; and was named Se. 
cond Lieutenant of the 4th regiment of Artillery, September Ist, 1785. 
He became Captain, February 6th, 1792. In this grade, he served at 
the siege of Lyons, 1798, under the orders of General Kellerman. Em. 
ployed after this siege at that of Toulon, he was promoted to the rank 
of Chief of battalion, and commanded the artillery, until the capture of 
the place. At this epoch, the activity, bravery, and talents, which he 
had developed, during the campaign, caused him to be appointed Adju- 
tant-general, Chief of brigade. In 1794, an expedition was directed 
against Corsica, which had shaken off the French yoke; and the com. 
mand was assigned to him. But he was obliged to return to the army 
on the Var, after having failed in his attempts to regain Ajaccio from 
the insurgent Corsicans, sustained by the English. Always placed at 
the head of the artillery, he distinguished himself at the capture of Sa. 
orgio, in the county of Nice, and was rewarded with the rank of Gener. 
al of brigade. But the revolution of the 9th of Thermidor, threatened 
to interrupt his rising fortunes, in consequence of his having declared 
himself for the party called The Mountain. A decree of arrest was put 
forth against him. He was incarcerated, but restored to his liberty soon 
after. He still! experienced some persecutions and contradictions, until 
the 5th of October, 1795,—the epoch, when the Parisian insurrection 
against the Convention burst forth. This remarkable day was to fix the 
destiny of Buonaparte. Named Second General of the troops of the Con. 
vention, he had a great share of the success which they obtained over 
the insurgents. In little more than a month afterwards, the post of 
General-in-chief of the army of Italy was confided to him. Upon this 
theatre, more vast, and more honorable, he was about to develope the 
grand conceptions, of which he had hitherto only shown glimpses; and 
to reach in less than a year the highest military renown, either ancient 
ormodern. With forces inferior to those of his adversaries, he gained suc- 
cessively the battles of Monte Notte, Millessimo, Mondovi, on the 12th, 
15th, and 22d of April, 1796. He forced the passage of the bridge of 
Lodi, on the 10th of May, and entered Milan on the 17th of the same 
month.” He triumphed at Castiglione, the 5th of August; at Arcola the 
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17th of November, after a three days’ combat ; at Rivoli, and under the 
walls of Mantua, the 14th and 15th of January, 1797 ; upon the shores 

of the Tagliamento, the 16th of March,—signed the preliminaries of 
peace with Austria at Leoben, the 18th, and concluded the definitive 

treaty at Campo Formio, October 17th. In such a rapid course of suc- 

cess, the conquering general gave evidence, that his views were not 

bounded by the direction and employment of his troops on the field of 
battle. The conquered countries were organized, and placed under a 

wise administration. He concluded armistices, and signed treaties. 

His name had diffused through Europe a splendor which began to alarm 

the Executive Directory,—the existing government of France. But 

that government, threatened in the interior by an anti-revolutionary par- 

ty, felt the necessity of managing the support of the vanquisher of Italy, 

by condescension, adjusted to the preponderance which he was able to 

give to the majority of the two legislative counci!s, forming the opposi- 

tion. Thus was the blow of state struck, September 3d, 1797, by the 

Directory, in concert with General Buonaparte, which, as its result on 
the military, detached general Augereau from the army of Italy, under 
the pretext of being sent home with captured standards. Some time af- 

ter the peace of Campo Formio, the Directory named Buonaparte Gene- 
ral-in-chief of the army of the shores of the ocean, destined to act against 
England ; and ordered him, previously, to repair to the congress of 
Rastadt to preside in the French legation. Buonaparte came to Paris; 
and was received, as w th the honors of a triumph, by the government, 
the two consuls, and the people. After a stay of two months, he visited 
the shores of the ocean, and thence returned to the capital, where his 
presence and pretensions once more threw the Directory into embarass- 
ment. He deemed himself, that he had cause to complain of the gov- 
ernment, ¢ which,’ he said, *‘ recompensed his services only by unmerited 
distrust.’ To this relative position of the General aad the Directory we 
may attribute the expeditionof Egypt. The project had been conceived 
by Buonaparte, in consequence of reading a memoir, sent to the minister 
of foreign affairs in the reign of Louis 14th, the object of which was to 
form in this division of Africa a colony, destined to be the entrepét of 
the commerce of India. He had had a conference on this subject with 
M. Talleyrand, then minister of foreign relations. The plan of the ex. 
pedition was adopted by the Directory, and the means collected to exe- 
cute it. Buonaparte departed from Paris, May 18, 1798; arrived at 
Toulon on the 9th, and found there the troops prepared for embarcation, 
the necessary transports, and the maritime force requis:te to protect the 
fleet. The army having embarked, the transports and the escort set 
sail, May 9th, and arrived off Malta the 9th of June. The chief city 
of the island was occupied on the 13th, in virtue of a convention; and a 
new government was organized, in place of that of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The 1st of July, and thirteen days after its depart- 
ure from Malta, the expedition appeared off the shores of Egypt, not far 
from Alexandria. The army debarked on the night of the Ist, at two 
o’clock, and in the morning took possession of the city, and the port just 
named. Three days afterwards, the expedition marched upon Cairo, 
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the capital of Egypt; beat the Mamelukes, for the first time, at Che- 
breis ; and completely defeated them, on the 23d o f July, between Emba- 
hah and Gizeh, on the leti shore of the Nile, in view of the celebrated 
pyramids, which bear the name of the last mentioned village. The 
French truops crossed the Nile the next day, and on the 25th, Buona- 
parte made his entry into Cairo. Having in person, or by his lieuten- 
ants, conquered Egypt, as far up as the cataracts of the Nile, he failed 
in Syria, in his enteprise against St. John d’ Acre, the residence of the 
famous Pacha, Achmet Dje zza ; acheck which was not compensated by 
the memorable success obtained over the Pacha of Damascus, at the 
foot of Mount Tabor. Compelled to return to Egypt, by losses from 
the plague, and the different combats of the campaign, the victor of the 
Mamelukes conquered, also, the troops of the Sultan of Constantinople, 
at the battle of Aboukir, fought the 15th of July, 1799. A month after. 
wards, August 22d, leaving the command of his army to General Kleber, 
one of his lieutenants, Buonaparte embarked at Alexandria, to return to 
France,—either called there by the new progress of the European 
coalition abroad, and the disorders which afflicted the country at home, 
or, by overtures, which had been made to him before his debarkation, 
to place him at the head of a plot against the Directory. Debarked at 
Frejus, the 9th of October ; by a strange exception, he freed himself from 
that delay of quarantine, which the laws relative to health prescribed. 
He was announced by the telegraph, and arrived at Paris, October 16th. 
The plot, of which we spake, was either woven or renewed. ‘The Di- 
rectory succumbed, December 9th, not without strenuous opposition on 
the part of the legislative council, called the Council ef the Five Hun- 
dred, and Buonaparte was named the first of the three Consuls, instituted 
to replace the Directory. From that time, every thing in France 
assumed a new face. A system of moderation succeeded the oppressive 
régime of the Pentarchy. Order was established in the interior,—and 
victory, which, for more than a year, had taken part with the enemy, 
recalled for a moment on the plains of Zurich, by the brave Massena, 
returned to fix her, for a long time, on the French standards, and 
signalized the return from Egy pt, by the astonishing day of Marengo. 
But the first place in a republic could not satisfy the ambition of this 
mad Cesar. Without passing the Rubicon with rapid decision, like the 
Roman hero, Buonaparte prepared, with a tardiness adroitly calculated, 
the routes, which should conduct to empire ; and he encountered no Pom. 
pey to contend with him on the field of battle. The imperial régime 
commenced, November 30th, 1809. Buonaparte caused the Pope to 
come from Paris, to be consecrated by him, on the second of December. 
During bis reign, the dream of political liberty ceased to be cradled in 
good faith, in the imagination of the French. But a great part of the 
nation was still to remain, for nine years, bound under the spell of the 
charm of military glory, purchased by rivers of blood, shed in foreign 
wars, incessantly renewed. The French troops, led by the conqueror 
of Lodi, Arcola, Rivoli. and Tagliamento, triumphed at Ulm, Auster. 
litz, in Austria, and in Russia. The new emperor added a new crown 
to that of Charlemagne. Recognized King of Italy, by the treaty of 
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Presburg, December 25th, 1805, he raised to the same dignity the 
duchies of Bavaria and Wurtemburg, his allies, with an increase of ter. 
ritory, taken from the house of Austria. He united Venice to the king. 
dom of Italy, and Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, to the French empire. 
Two days afterwards, December 27th, he called his brother, Joseph 
Buonaparte, to the throne of Naples, from which he had expelled 
the family of the Bourbons by a simple proclamation. At the same 
time, he created his brother-in-law, Murat, Grand Duke of Berg. The 
17th of January, the following year, 1806, he married the son of the 
first marriage of his wife Josephine, Eugene Beauharnais, with the 
princess Amelia, daughter of the new king of Bavaria, adopted him as 
his son, and named him Viceroy of Italy. The 5th of June, he created 
a throne in Holland, on which to place his brother Louis. On the 12th 
of July, he signed at Paris, with all the German sovereigns of the 
second order, a treaty, which separated them from the Germanic empire, 
and united them under the denomination of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, of which he declared himself the Protector. The conquest of Prus. 
sia was the fruit of the battle of Jena. The victories of Eylau and Fried. 
land, in 1807, were followed by the famed interview at Tilsit. It was 
there, on a boat in the middle of the Niemen, that the emperor of Rus- 
sia and the king of Prussia presented themselves before the crowned 
soldier who had vanquished them, and who, two years before, had 
received the emperor of Germany in the same attitude, in his bivouac 
at Austerlitz. They recognized his three brothers, Joseph, Louis, and 
Jerome, as kings of Naples, Holland, and Westphalia ; and they acceded 
to all his measures relative to the continental blockade. Napoleon 
(Buonaparte had taken this patronymic name in ascending the imperial 
throne,) almost always signalized his return from his army, at the end 
of a campaign, by the abolition of some one of the liberal institutions 
which he had not dared completely to destroy at his advent to the 
throne. It was thus that he suppressed the tribunate, August 19th, 
1807. The 2d of February, 1808, he created a general government 
of the department situated beyond the Alps, formed from the ancient 
Piedmont, the Marquisate of Salucca, etc., to invest his brother-in-law, 
Camille Borghese, with them. ‘The first of March, a decree of the 
Senate gave a noblesse to the imperial monarchy ; and re-established 
the grandees, suppressed by the constituent assemblies, in 1790, with 
all the titles, armorials, and insignia of feudality. The same year, 1808, 
Napoleon committed the greatest of iniquitics, in wresting another of the 
most important crowns of Europe, that of Spain, from its legitimate pos. 
sessor, to give it to his brother Joseph, who was to cede the throne of 
Naples to Joachim Murat, at the same time that the latter passed over 
the grand duchy of Berg to the eldest son of the new king of Holland, 
Louis Buonaparte. ‘The Bourbons can no longer reign in Europe,’ 
said this proud dispenser of thrones, in a proclamation to the Spaniards, 
‘and I will drive the English from the Peninsula.’ The English were 
forced to abandon Spain; but, conquerors in Portugal, which had been 
invaded by a French army, were not driven out of the Peninsula, when 
they began slowly to mar the designs of Napoleon. This war, not- 
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withstanding his numerous ond brittientt successes, ‘was for him a 
devouring w wound, which fed on the purest substance of his armies, dis- 
quieted his days of prosperity, and was soon to bring humiliation over 
his days of reverses.’ Austria, thinking to have found the favorable 
moment to efface the disgrace of the treaty of Presburg, while a great 
part of the French forces were occupied in Spain, suddenly invaded the 
Bavarian territory. Napoleon left Paris April 13th, 1809, and, by a 
re-action, as rapid as the Austrian aggression had been unexpected,— 
not having troops at his disposal except in inferior numbers, and almost 
all of the Germanic confederation,—opened the campaign on the 19th, 
beat the Archduke Charles on the 23d, at Ratisbon, and entered Vienna 
the 12th of May. A bloody and undecisive battle was fought, on the 
22d, on the plains of Essling, on the left bank of the Danube. The 
French army performed prodigies of valor. Napoleon there lost one 
of his most faithful companions in arms, his sincerest friend, Marshal 
Lannes. The victory of Wagram, gained the 5th of July, placed the 
Austrian monarchy entirely at the disposal of the conqueror. Whether 
from moderation, or from wise foresight, Napoleon did not abuse his 
fortune, and peace was signed, October 14th. During the suspension 
of arms which preceded this last treaty with Austria, France was gov- 
erned from the castle of Schéenbrunn, where Napoleon established his 
head quarters. It was not the first time that he affected to date the 
decrees of the interior administration of his empire from the royal resi- 
dences of monarchies with whom he had made war. On his return to 
France, he caused his marriage with Josephine Beauharnais, whom he 
had espoused in 1796, to be dissolved, to contract a new union with the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of Austria. This 
alliance was celebrated at St. Cloud, the 1st of April, 1810. Napoleon 
had restored to the Catholic religion a great part of its lustre, by the 
concordat made with Pope Pius V TL, i in 1801. But he still had quar- 
rels with the clergy, who seemed to put forth in this struggle the firm- 
ness and circumspection which are constituents of religious courage. 
Without entering into details of the religious contests of the interior, it 
is sufficient to say, that an imperial decree of the 17th of May, 1809, 
took at first from the successor of St. Peter the temporal sovereignty 
of Rome; and that a decree of the Senate, on the 18th of February, 
united the capital of the Christian world, as well as the contiguous 
estates of the Church, to the French empire. In the same year, Holland 
and the Valois underwent the same destiny. ‘The Hanseatic cities lost 
their independence in 1811; and the title of King of Rome, given by 
Napoleon to his son, born of Maria Louisa, announced how much his 
union with the daughter of Francis I[., (who himself had not yet offi- 
cially renounced the title of King of the Romans,) had exalted his ambi- 
tion. However, a council of the French clergy, deceived by its resist- 
ance the ambitious views of the emperor, who had convoked it illegiti- 
mately to unite the two powers, spiritual and temporal, in his hands. 
Russia, yielding to the counsels of the English governmerft, disposed 
herself to resume arms, in 1812. Napoleon chose to be beforehand 
with her. He drew more closely his alliance with Prussia and Austria, 
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and declared war first against the emperor Alexander ; and gave, asa 
pretext for it, the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland. The 
Niemen was crossed. ‘I'he battle of Smolensko opened to the aggressor 
the route to Moscow. The battle of Moscow gave him the ancient 
capital of the Muscovite empire. He entered it, the 11th of September, 
to see it soon after in a blaze, kindled by its own inhabitants. The 
17th of October, commenced the most terrible and disustrous retreat 
known in history, during which a conspiracy burst forth in Paris, to 
overturn the throne of the monarch, already vanquished by the elements. 
The 3d of December, Napoleon transferred the command of the deplo- 
rable remains of his army, formerly so menacing, to the king of Naples, 
Murat ; and, on the 18th, he arrived at Paris, where he caused himself 
to be felicitated by all the authorities. The theatre of war was trans- 
ferred, in 1813, to the heart of Germany. Napoleon had created a 
new army, with which he gained the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, the 
2d, 20th and 21st of May. An armistice was settled between the conque- 
ror and the vanquished allies. But the latter resumed hostilities, when 
peace seemed to be near concluding. ‘The emperor of Austria declared 
himself against his son-in-law. His troops were beaten at Dresden. 

Soon afier, Buonaparte was constrained, by the movements of one of 
his ancient lieutenants, Bernadotte, now become prince royal of Sweden, 
to quit the line of the Elbe, and to retrogade. He accepted a general 
battle, offered him in the plains before Leipsic. ‘The French army, af- 
ter having performed prodigies, and having almost entirely exhausted 
its munitions, continued a retrogade movement towards the frontier of 
the Rhine. The disorder which accompanied this retreat, was glorious. 
ly repaired by. Napoleon before Hanau, where the barbarian army was 
defeated. “On his return to Paris, despairing of preserving Spain, Napo- 
leon restored his crown to Ferdinand VII; and in the critical position in 
which France found itself, he sought to draw back opinion, which had 
for a long time kept aloof from him, in announcing pacific dispositions 
to the senate and legislative body. Soon after, he dissolved this last as- 
sembly ; and prepared himself to repulse those enemies, who had alrea- 
dy invaded the French territory. But he had neglected opportunely to 
call forth the energy of the nation, which successive reverses had sub. 
dued ; and to which he only offered an iron yoke, as the price of new 
sacrifices. The efforts of his genius, the prodigies of valor and of devo- 
tion which he still obtained from the wreck of his army, could not pre- 
vent the allies from penetrating to Paris, and from entering that capital, 

where the throne of the Bourbons was spontaneously established, March 
31,1814. A treaty, concluded April 11th, proclaimed the abdication 
of Napoleon. Elba, an isle of the Mediterranean, was accorded to the 
man who had longed for the empire of the world. He left it, after an 
abode of nine months there; and traversed France with a body of five 
hundred men, which numerous defections from the royal standard soon 
transformed into a formidable army. He entered Paris, March 15th, 
1815. Ina short time the imperial government was recognized, with 
little opposition, in every part of the kingdom. But scarcely restored, 
the government remained, as if struck with paralysis ; but Buonaparte, 
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in considering the dispositions which the numerous partisans of the poli- 
tical doctrine called /ideralism, manifested, saw but one pressing danger. 
He refused the concessions which this party demanded ; and on the 20th 
of April, he published an additional act to the constitutions of the em- 
pire,—a kiud of new charter, which consecrated the imperial régime of 
1812, and all the abuses, which had been the reproach of the monarchy 
of 1788. ‘This act excited general indignation; and from that time 
opinion was no longer divided into but two parties,—that of royalty un- 
der the Bourbons,—and that of a revolution without a dictator. No- 
thing more remained to Buonaparte, than the army. He departed with 
it, to combat the coalition on the frontiers of the north ; and he was van- 
quished on the decisive day of Waterloo. On his return to his capital, 
he was forced to abdicate the empire in favor of his son, and to recog- 
nize the authority of the Provisional Government, which urged him to 
quit France. Escorted to Rochefort, he embarked, to implore the hos- 
pitality ofthe English. Jt was refused him. The British government 
constituted him a prisoner, and conducted him to the island of St. Hele- 
na, a rock of the Indian Ocean. He remained there six years, guarded 
by English troops, and died, May 5th, 1821. <‘ Tete d’armée!’ was 
his cry of expiring nature. Such was the end of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
After having, for twelve years, held in his hand the destinies of Europe ; 
of that old Europe, which he found too narrow for his movements ;— 
devoured with regrets——bowed down under the weight of all the humi- 
liations of fallen ambition,—he expired on a lonely rock, far from wife 
and child. But his mind still vaulted into futurity, in the hope, so con- 
soling to the proud child of earth, of filling the most remarkable pages 
of the history of his age,—and to live long in the memory of men. It 
cannot be expected to find, in a compass so restricted as ours, extended 
reflections upon this extraordinary man,— 


‘ Who left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.’ 


It may not be amiss, to append to this notice the titles of the works 
which may be attributed to Buonaparte, and the most important of those 
which concern him. His works are: 1. A letter of M. Buonaparte to 
M. Matteo Buttafuoco, a deputy from Corsica to the National Assembly. 
2. The Supper of Beaucain. 3. A general and complete collection of 
letters, proclamations, discourses, messages, etc., classed according to 
the order of time, with notes, by Charles Aug. Fischer. 4. Unedited 
correspondence, official and confidential, published from authentic copies, 
collected by Napoleon himself. This volume is worthy of all confidence. 
5. The works of Napoleon Buonaparte. Some volumes of the preceding 
collection make a part of this. 6. Memoirs for a History of France in 
1815, with a plan of the battle of Mount St. John: Barois the Elder. 
7. MSS. of the isle of Elba,—of the Bourbons, in 1815: written by Count 
Montholon ; published by M. O’Meara: London, 1818. The edition of 
Brussels improperly bears upon the frontispiece the name of M. Count 
Bertrand. It is known at present, that M. Bertrand, an officer and rela- 
tive of M. Count Simon, is the auther of the MSS. which came from St. 
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Helena by some means unknown. London and Brussels, 1817: 8vo. 
8. Meinoirs to serve for a history of France under Napoleon: written at St. 
Helena, by the Generals who shared his captivity, and published from 
manuscripts entirely corrected by the hand of Napoleon. Published by 
Generals Gourgaud and Count Montholon. Paris: Bosange and Bro- 
thers, 1822, 1825. Eight vols. 8vo. . 

The works upon Buonaparte are: 1. Some Notices touching the 
first years of Buonaparte, collected in English by one of his fellow pu- 
pils ; done into French by Citizen Bb. (Bourgoins.} Paris, 1797. Svo. 
2. Memoirs to serve for the History of France, under the Government of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, ete., by M. Salgues: Paris, 1814, 1825. Four 
vols. 8vo. 3. Memoirs for the History of the Private Life, of the Re- 
turn, and the Reign of Napoleon, 1815,—by M. Henry de Chaboulon: 
London and Paris, 1820. Two vols. Svo. 4. Collection of Authentic 
Pieces, touching the Cuptive of St. Helena, with the Notes of M. Keg- 
nault: Warin, Paris,—Correard, 1822. Ten vols. 8vo. 5. Napoleon in 
Exile; or, the Echo of St. Helena; a work containing the opinions and 
reflections of Napoleon, touching the most important events of his life, 
collected by Barry E. O’Meara,—translated from the English: Paris, 
1822. Twovols. 8vo. The English editions are far the most complete. 
6. Memorial of St. Helena, by M. Count Las Casas : Paris, 1823. Eight 
vols. 8vo., and 12mo; re-printed in 1825. 7. Memoirs of Dr. F. An- 
tommarchi, or the Last Moments of Napoleon ; Paris: Barois, the Elder, 
1825. Twovols.8vo. 8. The Political and Military Life of Napoleon, 
by M. Arnault. Paris: Babeuf, 1822. Twovols. fol. 9. History of Na- 


poleon Buonaparte ; offering a complete picture of his first military and po- 
litical operations, etc. ByS. F.H. Henry. 10. Military Gallery of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, engraved by Normand, the futher and son. Paris: Pan- 


chouke : folio, forty numbers. 11. Victories and Conquests, Disasters, 
Reverses, and Civil Wars of the French, from 1792 to 1815: by M. 
General Beauvais and others: Paris, Panchouke, 1817, 1824. Twenty- 
eight vols. 8vo. 12. Memoirs, touching the war of 1809, in Germany, 
by General Pelet: Paris, Roret, 1624. Two vols. 8vo.—to consist of six 
vols. when complete. 13. History of Napoleon and the Grand Army, 
during the year 1812: by M. General Count Segur: Paris, 1825. Two 
vols. 8vo. 14. Napoleon and the Grand Army in Russia; or, a criti- 
cal examination of the work of M. Count Ph. Segur, by General Gour. 
gaud, Paris: Bosange and Brothers, 1825. 8vo 15. The Mettallic 
History of Napoleon. London and Paris: Treuttel,1819. 4to. 16. The 
Four Concordats, followed by considerations upon the Church in gener. 
al, and the Church of France in particular: by M. de Pradt. Paris, 1818, 
1820. Four vols. 8vo. 17. Brief View of the Disputes which have 
taken place between the Holy See and Napoleon Buonaparte: by Si. 
hell. Paris, 1819. ‘Two vols.8vo. 18. Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
by Sir Walter Scott. Six vols. : London, New-York, and Philadelphia. 
19. Life of Buonaparte, by a citizen of Baltimore,—and many other 


English and American works, of less importance, upon the same gene. 
ral theme. T. F, 
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THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 


WRITTEN UPON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 






Herr of that name 
Which shook with sudden terror the far earth,— 
Child of strange destinies e’en from thy birth, 

When kings and princes round thy cradle came, 
And gave their crowns as play-things to thy hand, 
Thine heritage the spoils of many a land! 


How were the schemes 
Of human foresight baffled in thy fate, 
Victim of fortunes too supremely great ! 
What sceptred glories filled thy father’s dreams, 
When first he gazed upon thy infant face, 
And deemed himself the Rodolph of his race. 


Scarce had thine eyes 
Beheld the light of day, when thou wert bound 
With power’s vain symbols, and thy young brow crowned 
With Rome’s imperial diadem,—the prize 
From priestly princes by Napoleon won, 
To deck the pillow of his cradled son. 


Far worse thy fate 
Than that which doomed him to the barren rock ; 
Through half the universe was felt the shock, 
When down he toppled from his high estate— 
And the proud thought of still acknowledged power 
Could cheer him e’en in that disastrous hour. 



























But thou, poor boy ! 

Hedst no such dreains to cheat the lagging hours,— 

Thy chains stil] galled, though wreathed with courtly flowers ; 
Thou hadst no images of by-past joy,— 

No visions of anticipated fame, 

To bear thee through a life of sloth and shame. 


And where was she, 
Whose proudest title was Napoleon’s wife ? 
She who first gave and should have watched thy life,— 
Trebling a mother’s tenderness for thee, 
Despoiled heir ofempire ? On her breast 
Was thy head pillowed in its wild unrest? 


No! round her heart 
Children of humbler, happier lineage twined,— 
Thou couldst but bring vain memories to mind 
Of pageants where she bore an envied part : 
She who shared not her monarch-husband’s doom, 
Cared little for her first-born’s living tomb. 


Thou art at rest, 
Child of ambition’s martyr !—life had been 
To thee no blessing, but a weary scene 
Of doubt, and strife, and suffering, at the best,— 
For thou wert one whose path in these dark times 
Must lead to sorrows—it might be, to crimes! 






Thou art at rest ! 
The useless sword hath worn its sheath away, 
The spirit hath consumed its bonds of clay : 
And they who with vain tyranny comprest 
Thy soul’s high yearnings, now forget their fear, 
And fling power’s ermined mockeries o’er thy bier. E. C. E. 
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My First and Last Flogging. 


MY FIRST AND LAST FLOGGING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MUTINY.’ 


Tuomas Wuitt, the First Lieutenant of the frigate Java, was what is, 
on shore, called a sailor. That is, he could talk boom.-tackle, swear, 
drink grog like a fish, box the compass, and tell which way the wind 
blew. Add to these various accomplishments, the fact that his father 
was a subordinate in the Navy Department, and his mother the hand. 
somest woman in Washington, and you have the reasons which made 
him the ‘ Executive’ of the Java. 

Like most of the younger officers of the navy of this peaceful repub- 
lic, he had never been so fortunate as to see any actual service; so, as 
is usual among the ‘ sea lieutenants,’ he was wont,—lest his valor should 
rust in the scabbard, and stick fast,—to show his bravery in flogging the 
poor devils under his command, every morning, before the Captain was 
up; in order, as he humanely expressed it, ‘to get an appetite for 
break fast.’ 


It was about three bells in the morning watch of the tenth of June, 
18—, when the Java was standing north-by-east, in the Pacific Ocean, 
bound for Callao,—San Lorenzo distant about forty-five miles,—that I, 
being properly ‘ stripped,’ was seized up to the Jacob’s-ladder, by order 
of Lieutenant White, solely that he might have an.appetite,—no offence 
having been either committed or alleged. The dozen was ‘ hove into 
me’ with the cat, in the most approved manner; and at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the Lieutenant, taking off his hat, and bowing low,— 
as was his custom—said, 

‘ My respects to you, Sir. Do you feel warm about the shoulders ?” 

Whatever I felt, | had wit enough to say nothing, and with the hum- 
ble demeanor proper for a kicked cur, I picked up my dunnage, and 
diving below, went to the cook of our mess for some slush to anoint my 


. lacerated back withal. 


Reader, were you ever flogged with the cat-o’-nine-tails? If you 
have been, you know what it is; but if not, you can form no concep- 
tion of its severity. Nothing, save the Russian knowt, can be compared 
with it. When you are told that each one of the nine-tails takes from 
the back a strip of skin of its own length at every blow, you may guess 
how a fellow feels after ‘a dozen.’ 

Being somewhat relieved by the cook’s application, I went upon 
deck, to continue my duty. Lieutenant White, vexed at my taking the 
punishment so coolly, came up, and striking a blow over my shoulders, 
with a bit of ratlin, which made me wince grievously, said,— 

‘So you are well again, are you? You are used to the cat; you 
shall have more next time. Stop, I am a bit of a surgeon, let me ex- 
amine your back ; it ought to be attended to.’ 

There was nothing for me but obedience,—so I hauled off, and the 
Lieutenant began his inspection. 

‘Garnet,’ said he, in a mock compassionate tone, ‘ you are in a bad 
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way ; this must be plastered immediately. Here doctor,’ addressing a 
boatswain’s mate, ‘ apply your dine-i-ment to this man’s shoulders, It is 
the best salve in the world, Jack : it’s the hair of the dog that bit you.’ 

A dozen with the cat was now tucked on, and although the pain was 
so intense that I could scarcely avoid screaming at every blow, I con- 
trived, by biting my tongue until my mouth was full of blood, to keep 
perfectly still. 

His appetite now being sufficient, White ordered my release, and 
promising the same dose ‘ very often,’ he sent me below. 

I lay down between a couple of guns on the main deck, forward, 
groaning in most exquisite agony ; for I had never been flogged before, 
and of course suffered more than an old hand; while in the intervals of 
comparative ease, | swore more oaths than [ care to repeat, that if he 
ever fell in my power, I would have his heart’s blood, if I was hanged 
for it the next day. 

I was one of the crew of the First Lieutenant’s gig, and when we 
came to anchor in Callao, at noon, and it was called away to take him 
ashore,—although the Surgeon had, of his own accord, put me on the 
sick list,—White sent the mau who had taken my oar, below, and 
ordered the boatswain’s mate to pass the word for me. 

‘Here comes the bloody man,’ said he, as I came on deck : ‘ oblige 
me, Sir, by taking your oar. I'll have no skulking for trifles.’ 

I took my place in silence, and pulled as usual, though every stroke 
made my back bleed afresh, causing most bitter pain; and when we 
reached the landing, | was wrought almost to madness, and was ready 
for any thing. Accordingly | resolved, at all hazards, I would land 
when he did, and follow him, unperceived, until in some of the dirty 
lanes of Callao, I should overtake him alone, and having taken cmple 
vengeance, I would escape, if possible, and if not, would meet whatever 
came to pass, satisfied. But, as if knowing my plan, as soon as he had 
landed, he ordered the officer of the boat to shove off a small distance 
from the pier, not allowing any man to go ashore upon any pretence 
whatever, and lie there until his return. 

‘Very well,’ thought I, grinding my teeth, ‘your time will come yet!’ 
and renewing my vow, | sat still in my place. 

While we lay on our oars, near the pier, a merchantman’s boat shoved 
in next us, and as the mid. was looking the other way, I took the oppor- 
tunity to ask one of her crew when they would sail. 

‘ We shail up-anchor at sun-down,’ said he. 

‘Are you short of hands aboard the Jupiter?’ I whispered. 

‘Yes,’ be replied eagerly, in the same tone, understanding me at 
once,—‘ de come, Jack.’ 

Telling him what I-wished him to do, every thing was arranged in a 
minute, and Lieutenant White coming down, we pulled for the ship. As 
soon as we came on board, I went below, and hauling my bag out of 
the range, I proceeded to sell, as I best could, the miscellaneous assort- 
ment usually constituting a poor sailor’s all ;—a small canvass bag, not 
always full, being the sum total of his treasures. 


I said nothing of my plan to any one, but my messmates knew, by 
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my Offering my clothes and nick-nacks for sale at such a time, that I was 
preparing to run away ; and so, generous hearted fellows that they were, 
though they could ill spare the money, they gave me more than I asked 
for every thing, and frequently more than the article was worth; and 
whenjI had sold all excepting one suit, and a gold ring which 
she had given me in the United States, they each shook my hand, say- 
ing, significantly, ‘Good luck to you, Jack !"—and the warm pressure 
showed that they meant so. 

Securing the money thus obtained, in a small bag, which I wore round 
my neck, | sat down to complete my arrangements, and waited patiently 
for evening. My only fear was, that I should be sent ashore again, in 
the First Lieutenant’s gig, and so be unable to get on board the Jupiter : 
and, as if on purpose to bother me, just before sunset, it was called away. 
I went upon deck with a heavy heart, and was passing over the gang- 
way, when Lieutenant White, who was standing near, hailed me: 

‘Garnet, stay aboard, you, sir: J am not going in that boat. Some 
of you take his oar. Go forward, Sir.’ 

I went forward accordingly, and taking my stand upon the forecastle, 
counted the moments which were between me and freedom. 

Just after sunset, they began to purchase their anchor aboard the 
Jupiter,—and sweeter music seldom, if ever, met my ear, than the rattling 
of the pauls of her windlass. As is common in merchant ships, they were 
long in getting their anchor ; and when the vessel was finally under way, 
and coming towards us,—(we lay farther from the shore than they, as 
is usual for men of war,)—it was quite dark. She slowly neared us, 
the wind being light, under her three topsails, and when she was about 
abreast of us, I stepped slowly to the side, and jumping overboard, swam 
for her, with might and main. 

Lieutenant White, who was standing at the gangway at this moment, 
heard the splash, caught a glimpse of, and knew me. 

‘Come back, you rascal! said he. ‘Sentry, shoot him! Away, 
third cutters, away! Main-deck, there, quarter-gunners! clear away 
Number seven, and train it across the bows of that ship. That ship 
ahoy! Heave to! Number seven, fire!’ 

The Jupiter, in obedience to the emphatic roar of the Java’s long 
thirty-two, instantly laid her main-topsail to the mast ; and White, jump- 
ing into the third cutter, boarded her; while I, untouched by the sentry’s 
bail, now swam along with the utmost unconcern. 

He did not gain much, aboard the Jupiter; for although he searched 
all over her, he found nothing ; and as her captain (Anderson) gave him 
his word that J was not aboard, he went off with a flea in his ear ; 
exclaiming, to hide his vexation, as he jumped into his boat :— 

‘The d—d rascal is drowned, and that is some comfort,’—and so 
returned to the Java. 

I had been quietly towing astern, all this time, by a rope left there 
for that purpose, and was now hauled aboard. We then filled away, 
and crowding all sail, were soon past San Lorenzo, and in the open sea. 
I now thought that my troubles were over,—but I found very soon, 
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that, as the go-ashore proverb runs, I had ‘jumped out of the frying-pan 
into the fire ;’ for Captain Anderson, presuming upon my forlorn condi- 
tion, hazed me about at a devil of a rate. He did not flog me, it is true, 
but it was only because he dared not, having a good will that way. 
Accordingly when, seven-and-twenty days after we left Callao, we 
sailed into the harbor of Valparaiso, I entered it with the determination 
to run away from the Jupiter on the first opportunity. Ned Williams, 
the man who aided me in escaping from the Java, was of the same opin- 
ion; and putting our heads together, we very soon formed our plan of 
operations. Running away from a merchantman, is a matter of every- 
day occurrence, and it is not an uncommon thing for half of a ship’s 
company to walk off with the slack of themselves in one night,—for re- 
capture brings with it no punishment. But although so many had pre- 
ceded us in this thing, our plan was, to say the least, original; and it 
was executed accordingly. 

We came to anchor in Valparaiso harbor about noon, and having 
given the ship cable, Captain Anderson ordered the gig to be lowered 
and manned. Ned, and I manned it,—two oars being the allowance,— 
and taking him aboard, pulled away for the shore. There being no 
rudder shipped, we steered the boat ourselves, and instead of coming-to 
at the pier, we run her head-on towards the beach, paying no regard to 
the captain’s orders ; and a heavy roller taking us under the stern when 
very near the shore, threw us high and dry on the sand. 

Bringing-up so suddenly pitched Ned and me plump ashore, and tossed 
Captain Anderson about in a very disrespectful manner; but we very 
soon found our legs, and leaving him to navigate his own boat, we made 
all sail, and were hull-down very shortly. In five minutes we came to 
anchor at Johnson’s, on ‘the Main-top.’ 

‘Captain Johnson,’ said I, as we burst into his bar-room, puffing like 
grampuses in a gale of wind, ‘give us a glass of grog first, and then 
stow us away in the cable-tier, or shot-locker, for we’ve just run away 
from our ship: come, bear a hand.’ 

‘Don’t be in a hurry,’ said Johnson,—deliberately mixing a north. 
wester for each of us, stiff enough to float grape-shot,—‘ you’re safe 
enough ;’ and giving us our grog, he began to enquire the news in Cal- 
lao, as coolly as if there had been no such thing as a ‘Choler’ in Valpa- 
raiso. 

When his curiosity was satisfied,—we, sitting upon thorns, thought it 
never would be,—he stowed us away ina kind of a closet, behind his 
bar, the entrance to which was not visible to any eye. 

‘ There,’ said he, closing the slide which had admitted us, ¢ you can 
hear and see*every thing which is done or said in this room. Mind 

- you don’t laugh when the Cholers come to search for you. You can 
smell the grog, too, and much good may it do you, for not a drop will 
you get.’ 

Shortly after he went to the door, and returning, said,— 

‘Just saved your distance, my lads ; here come the Guardos.’ 
An instant after, four stout Chilians, (called by sailors, Cholers,) en- 
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tered the room, and began to enquire for us, giving an exact descrip. 
tion of each. Johnson, however, had suddenly forgotten his Spanish, 
and replied to them in English :— 

‘Gin did you say, gentlemen? There,’ placing a decanter of Hol- 
lancs upon the counter, * help yourselves ; ’tis real stingo ; just fit for 
Hidalgos like you.’ 

Not understanding him, and having no kind of objection to the gin, 
they each took a horn, and then repeated their demand for us. 

‘The price, did you ask, gentlemen?’ continued Johnson, with immo- 
vable gravity ; ‘only two rials ;—that’s nothing for you to pay.’ 

‘ No :ntende, Senor,’ shouted the spokes-man, out of all patience. 

‘ No pennies, say you?’ answered Johnson ;: ‘ you should have thought 
of that before. Bz off. you good-for-nothing rascals—vamos’—and 
rushing at them, he fairly put all hands of them to flight. 

Shortly afterwards, an English sailor came in, and told Johnson that 
two Americans had just run away from their ship,—adding that two 
ounces were Offered for their capture. 

‘Two ounces, did you say? interrupted Johnson, eagerly. ‘I wish 
I could catch the rascals, for I am short of cash just now, and thirty-four 
dollars is not to be sneezed at ;? and every few minutes he would sing 
out, for our especial benefit,—‘ Thirty-four dollars! Whew !—think of 
that!’ But we had no fear of him; for, as every one does, he des. 
pised the Chilians so thoroughly, that he would not have delivered us 
to their rascally police on any terms; so we remained quiet, enjoying 
the fun. 

At night he stowed us in a small room in an out-of-the-way part of 
his house, where we lay snugly for two days; and if we had kept close, 
should have escaped easily. But one evening, about nine o’clock, when 
we had ventured into the bar-room, for a drop of the comforter, and 
were comfortably discussing the same, an English sailor burst into the 
room, with his clothes torn, and figure-head knocked to pieces, and sung 
out that a party of Choler-soldiers had kicked up a row on the Fore-top, 
(a tavern not far from the Main,) and were mauling the sailors at a 
deuce of a rate. There were about thirty of us present at this moment ; 
and without stopping for chat, we turned out, and made all sail for the 
Fore-top, dashing down one side of the steep ravine, which separates the 
two tops, and up the other, regardless of danger, and in five minutes 
were on the spot. We rushed in, flooring the Cholers right and left, 
and fought so determinedly, that in the tossing of a marlia-spike, they 
were all rolling down the hill. We then gave three cheers, and ‘ fresh. 
ening the nip,’ the business of the evening,—dancing, etc..— was resum- 
ed; while Ned and I hauled off, and bore away for Johnson’s, to get 
under hatches again as quick as possible. 

We reached the bottom of the ravine in safety, and were about half 
way up the ascent, when we were attacked by six Chilian soldiers, who 
had recognized us in the room, and were awaiting us for that purpose. 
The rocks rose precipitously on one side of the zig-zag road, and de- 
scended in the same manner on the other,—gradually sloping away to 
the bottom. The Cholers had taken the inner side, and now rushed 
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upon us, as if to roll us down the hill; but before they mastered us, 
which of course, with such odds, was done in a moment, we had the 
satisfaction of tossing two of them down the steep side of the hill, and 
hearing them bound along, from rock to rock, till they brought up in 
the brook at the bottom. 

We were then lashed hand and foot, and carried to the Calibosa, or 
common jail,—compared with which the Black Hole of Calcutta would 
sink into insignificance,—and were pitched into the room usually occu- 
pied by men about to be hung. We landed on our backs, about six 
feet from the entrance,—and it was lucky for us that we did so ; for the 
soft mud was about a foot in depth, and had we plumped into it on our 
faces, bound as we were, we should have smothered, to a surety. Here 
we lay till morning, and were then taken aboard the ship. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Captain Anderson, sneeringly, ‘ what do you 
say now ” 

‘We say,’ said I, coolly, ‘that we will run away again the very first 
opportunity we get.’ 

‘If you do,’ said he, ‘I will have you both again, if it costs me a hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

‘You will spend some money, then,’ I replied ; ‘ for we will run away 
as often as we are caught.’ 

Ordering our lashings to be cut, he set us at work, and gave especial 
command to the mates not to allow us to go into any boat whatever. 
When night came, he had both the quarter-boats hoisted up, and then 
thought he was sure of us. But about midnight, the guard-boat which 
pulls about the harbor night and day, to prevent smuggling, came under 
the bows of the ship, in compliance with our whispered hail,—and we, 
sliding down the cable, got aboard, and in five minutes were landed on 
the pier. 

Having shelled out the dollars,—for and in consideration of which, 
these Senors had laid aside their dignity to assist us to escape, hoping 
to get the reward for our re-capture also,—we bore away for the Al- 
mendral. Passing this square, we turned into a narrow, crooked lane, 
which, after numberless bends, opened into a small square, surrounded 
by the vilest looking huts ever inhabited by human beings. ‘The moon 
shining brightly, enabled us to find the right one easily, which we 
slowly and carefully entered. Being hailed by the old woman who 
was mistress of the palace, we gave the proper reply, viz : that we were 
runaway Sailors, wanting to be hid, and able to pay for it,—and then 
came to anchor. 

The latter part of our story awakened all the good woman’s sympa- 
thies, for she knew as well as any one could tell her, that eight rials 
made a péso; and accordingly she made a move, struck a light, and 
produced Some grog, in less than no time. Having taken a ‘ stiff one,’ 
and told our story, she stowed us away in a /itt/e the most regular-built 
corner I ever saw. It was really a magnificent place,—large, airy, 
and comfortable: but I will not describe it farther, for fear that some 
master-at-arms will fall in with this article, and then he would know, 
what now he does not, where to find the oldest, best-regulated, and 
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safest place of concealment, for fellows under the weather, on the west 
coast of South America. 

The next day our old woman,—who, old and lame as she was, knew 
every thing which was done in the city,—informed us that two ounces 
were again offered for our capture ; ‘but,’ she continued, smiling, and 
shaking her head at us, ¢ you need not be afraid ; it wou!d_ruin my bu- 
siness if either of you were taken from here, and you are, of course, 
safe enough.’ 

We remained here ten days, and at the end of that time, she told us 
that the Jupiter had that morning sailed for Coquimbo. We were safe 
enough now; so we left our hiling place, and giving the old lady a 
handsome lot of péso’s, made sail for the Port. Cruising quietly along, 
we finally backed our main.topsail at a pullaperee, opposite the custom. 
house, and were busy splicing the main-brace, when a dozen Chilian 
soldiers entered the shop, with fixed bayonets, and as the front fellows 
brought their guns to the charge, those astern took aim at us, politely 
assuring us, that if we moved an inch they would shoot us. As they 
evidently were in earnest, and there was no way of escape open, we 
instantly surrendered ; thanking them for their high opinion of our 
bravery, evinced by turning out the whole guard to capture us. 

For three days we again lay in the Calidosa, and on the fourth were 
put aboard a schoo: r bound for Coquimbo,—Captain Anderson having 
been cunning enough o leave his reward behind him, with orders that 
if taken, we should be shipped to him there. ‘This time, however, we 
were gentlemen passengers, and the weather being fair, and our allow. 
ance good, the two day’s passage down was very pleasantly spent. As 
soon as we came to anchor, we were sent aboard the Jupiter, and An- 
derson, grinning with delight, desired to know what we thought now ? 

‘We'll runaway again in forty-eight hours,’ said I coolly,—* that’s 
what we think.’ 

‘If I catch you at that again,’ he replied, ‘Ill shoot you.’ 

‘Perhaps you will,’ was my deliberate answer, ‘but you’ll have to 
CATCH us first.’ 

After swearing at us, he went about his business, and things came 
along as usual. This night the boats were secured, and the guard-boat 
bribed, so that Anderson thought he had us fast: but he was again mis- 
taken—for about eleven o’clock, as the ship lay only about half a mile 
from the shore, Ned and I slipped over the side, and swamashore. On 
the pier we found a couple of fellows who, like ourselves, were runa- 
ways, and knowing there was no safety for us in Coquimbo, we left the 
port, and avoiding the town, which lies five or six miles inland, we struck 
at once into the mule path, which is dignified by the name of the ‘ High- 
road to Valparaiso.” One of our party had made this overland journey 
before, and under his pilotage, we crowded sail so effectually that when 
daylight came, we had passed the first range of hills. Coquimbo was hull 
down astern, and on our left, in full view, and mantled in eternal snow, 
rose, peak above peak, the lofty Cordilleras. 

As the first rays of the rising sun glanced from the icy crests of the 
Andes, our pilot knocked at the door of a mud hut near the road side, 
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and asked, in tolerable Spanish, ‘ for the love of God, some break fast, for 
poor shipw recked sailors.’ 


‘ Are you Christians ?’ (that is, Catholics,) demanded the brawny Chi- 
lian, who, knife in hand, answered our summons. 

‘Yes,’ replied Wilson, our spokes-man. 

‘Come in, brothers,’ said he kindly, putting his knife in his pocket ; 
and welcoming us heartily, he set before us the best his house contained, 
and when we had finished eating, he fairly compelled us to put what re- 
mained into our knapsacks. While he supposed us to be poor, our 
‘ faith,’ was our passport, and nothing was too much for us; yet this 
same man, had we offered to pay him for our breakfast, would have kill- 
ed us all, without an instant’s hesitation, in order to rob us. Our ap- 
parent poverty was our best safeguard, while in reality we had in all 
about sixty dollars, which, as we loved life, we took good care to hide. 

Being well ballasted by our breakfast, we carried sail stoutly again, 
and as we joyously cruised along, we awakened the slumbering echoes 
of those everlasting hills, singing in full chorus, the songs of the ocean— 
the national airs of England, and ‘the States.’ The grave Chilians 
were astounded by our merriment; and the country girls we fell in 
with looked over their shoulders more than once at the ‘happy Eng- 
lishmen.’ 

At eight bells, we came-to, at a small hut near the road, and procur- 
ed our dinner, by telling the same bouncer to which we owed our break- 
fast—that is, professing to be Catholics. Leaving the right and wrong 
of this for the chaplain to settle, I would only observe, that it was worth 
a glorious dinner to us, at any rate, and we braced up again much the 
better for it. 

At about four bells in the afternoon watch, the wind hauled to the 
North’ard and East’ard, and the scuds beginning to fly, we were soon 
aware that a storm of rain was coming. We therefore crowded all sail 
in order to pass over a mountain which lay before us, before it should 
begin ; and as the wind was right aft, we made fine headway. ‘The sun 
set in clouds as we reached the summit of the mountain, and the next in- 
stant the storm which had been brewing, burst upon us in its fury. Our 
situation was decidedly uncomfortable, for in addition to the sleet and rain, 
it was now quite dark; and as Wilson informed us that the nearest house 
was ten miles distant, we called a council of war, and determined to 
heave-to under the lee of the first large rock. Cruising along in search 
of one, we fell in with an old hut, the up-hill half of which was stand- 
ing. As this would keep off all the wind, and most of the rain, we were 
overjoved at our good luck ; and instantly coming-to, we collected a lot of 
dry sticks, struck a light, and were shortly chuckling over a fine fire. 

Having thawed ‘ourselves, and partially dried our wet clothes, we 
opened our knapsacks, and piped to supper ; and asour stores were by no 
means contemptible, we were perfectly happy. Our grub being proper- 
ly stowed away, and our pipes smoked, we stirred up our fire, wrapped 
our pea-jackets about us, and bunking around it, were soon sound 


asleep, regardless of the storm, which now roared through the caverns, 
and around the cliffs of the Andes, 
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It was about noon on the fourteenth day after we left Coquimbo,—the 
overland route being about four hundred miles—that from the hills, 
twenty miles distant, we first saw Valparaiso. The sight was a cheer- 
ing one, and without pausing to admire the beauties of the view—one of 
the finest in the world—we hurried on, to reach that * Vale of Paradise’ 
as soon as possible. When about six miles from the city, we were met 
by a Chilian officer, and his servant, both on horseback, and both arm. 
ed. Thinking that we were deserters, he brought his rifle to bear, and 
ordered us to heave-to, and say where we were from, and where bound, 
and how we came so, 

Wilson stepped forward at once, and spun a long yarn right off the 
reel, the amount of which was, that we were part of the crew of a whaler, 
recently wrecked on the island of Juan Fernandez,—that we were taken 
from that island to Coquimbo by a Chilian coaster, and were now on our 
way to Valparaiso to get on board a ship. As Wilson’s yarn hung to- 
gether remarkably well, and as a whaler had been lately wrecked on 
Juan Fernandez, the Chilian officer, instead of shooting, pitied, us; and 
praising us for our long walk, gave us a dollar a-piece to drink to our 
health and his, and then went on. As we passed the palace of the 
Governor, at the eastern end of the city, I observed among the shipping 
in port, an American frigate, and examining her more closely, I knew at 
once that she was the Java. The sight of that vessel recalled, what in 
my more recent perils and troubles I had temporarily forgotten, the 
outrageous abuse I| had sustained at the hand of her First Lieutenant, 
and my determination, at any rate, and at all hazards, to revenge it. 
But I was also reminded that as a deserter my safety was especially en- 
dangered, by being in the neighborhood of that frigate. I therefore had 
to lay at once a plan embracing my present security, my revenge, and 
my escape. It is true, | was supposed by the officers and crew to be 
drowned,—yet I might be recognized if seen, and it was necessary to 
avoid discovery, as the punishment for running away from the United 
States’ service is a severe one. Accordingly, as the rest of the party 
were going on to the Port, I left them at the Almeudral, and took refuge 
with the old woman who had hidden me before. She gave me supper, 
and told me the news, some parts of which rendered it necessary for me 
to see Johnson, the keeper of the Main-top, at all hazards. 

The western part of the city of Valparaiso is built upon a narrow 
strip of land, behind which the hills rise abruptly eight or nine hundred 
feet. In some places the rise is precipitous, while in others it is more 
gradual, admitting of zig-zag mule paths on either side of the numerous 
ravines. Just before sunset, | left my quarters, and taking the path 
leading over the hills,—because, being less frequented, I should be less 
liable to meet in it any one belonging to the Java,—I made all sail for the 
Main-top. On one part of this high bluff stands the house of the Eng- 
lish Consul, and a short distance beyond, separated from it by a deep 
ravine, down which runs a brook and a path, upon still higher ground, 
stand the ruins of a castle thrown down some years since by an earth- 
quake. As I was passing along the terrace in front of the house of the 

English Consul, I saw, coming out of the ruins towards me, three per- 
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sons in the uniform of the United States’ Navy. It was too late to re- 
treat, and putting on a bold face, I went on as though I did not see them. 
As we came nearer, J recognized them all. Two of them were young 
midshipmen belonging to the Java, and the third was the First Lieuten- 
ant of the frigate! They were without side-arms, and as the midship- 
men were nothing, and White much smaller than I, I exulted in the cer- 
tainty that my time, as well as his, was come. As they were in earnest 
conversation, they did not observe me, till we met face to face, in the 
bottom of the ravine. 

The path here was very narrow, ard White, without looking up, said 
haughtily : 

‘Get out of the way, you, Sir!’ 

Without a word of reply, I stepped forward, and grasping his collar 
firmly with my left hand, looked him steadily in the face. Returning 
my gaze, he at first attempted to extricate himself; but ashe began to re- 
cognize me, his efforts abated, and when the discovery was complete, he 
stood still, trembling in every limb,—sensible that he was in the power 
of one who had good cause to be his mortal enemy. He read his fate 
in the expression of my countenance, which every instant grew black 
with deadly hate. 

‘ Lieutenant White,’ said I, at length, slowly and sternly, ‘1 am that 
John Garnet, whom, two months ago, you shamefully, and without 
cause, abused. It is now my time, and before we part, I will teach you 
a lesson which you shall remember to the day of your death. Gentle- 
men,’ I continued, turning to the midshipmen, ‘ with you I have no quar- 
rel, and it will be well for you not to meddle inthis matter. Now then, 
Lieutenant,’ I added, planting my right fist heavily in his face, ‘ take that, 
and that, and tHat”’ 

He struggled violently, but it was in vain,—for, nerved with passion, 
I had the strength of twenty men,—and continuing my merciless batte- 
ry, I returned the taunting remarks he had formerly made to me: 

‘Is your appetite better now? My respects to you, Sir,—does your 
face feel warm ?’—and I showered my blows upon his visage until it was 
bruised out of the form of humanity, and he, entirely senseless, was only 
upheld by my arm. 

Collecting all my strength for a last blow, I gave it with all my heart, 
and then throwing him into the brook, kicked him till I was tired. All 
this while the middies stood near,—too proud to run, yet not daring to 
meddle in the fight. Having thus given him ‘an appetite,’ and satisfied 
my own, | touched my hat to the reefers, and dashed down the ravine ; 
for Valparaiso was now no place forme. A whaler was standing off and 
on at the mouth of the harbor, and as I reached the pier, her boat was 
shoving off. Without a word of explanation, I jumped into it, and in an 
hqur was safe aboard the ship, standing out to sea. 


J. G. 
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I muss, and lo! upon my thoughtful view, 
A city rises, beautiful and new ; 
High tow’rd the skies is lifted many a dome, 
Where living glories seem to make their home : 
The hum of men each busy street pervades,— 

’ 
The laugh of pleasure rings from garden shades: 
Proud chariots rol] along unnumbered roads, 
Where wealth goes forth to seek the calm abodes 
Of rural luxury, and tranquil ease, 
Where slumbers soothe, or gilded baubles please. 
Joy smiles on every scene: the goblet fair, 
In mantling blushes, circles freshly there . 
Morn wakes on early revelries begun,— 
On wilder ing riot glares the setting sun ;— 
And the stars, flashing in the depths of heaven 
’ } ’ 

Look down on feasts that vex the hush of even: 
I gaze till sense, and thought, and love are won,— 
I breathe in transport,—‘ This is Babylon ! 


The scene is changed,—and by a lonely shore, 
Which silence dark and dim reposes o’er, 
I stand,—a Pilgrim, in a dreary waste, 
Midst crumbling battlements, and shrines defaced : 
A river, moaning on the dusty plain, 
Rolls dark and sinuous to the distant main : 
In gloomy cadence, rustling sadly round, 
The slow, green lizard creeps along the ground ; 
The drowsy bat his dreary flight sustains, 
Or ’neath some broken arch, his nest regains: 
Where a deep sadness lingering seems to brood, 
More hushed than night—more deep than solitude. 
I ask of History’s Muse—her voice replies,— 
‘Lo! the Chaldean’s pride before thee lies ! 
This was the glory of that mighty race,— 
Mark thou the darkness of their dwelling place ! 
Here did their fanes and temples proud aspire, 
Here smiled their domes in sunset’s floods of fire,— 
Here mirth and lust, here pride and power held sway— 
Behold the remnants of their swift decay ! 
Earth owns one mighty power—one sway sublime— 
Kings are its play-things—'tis the might of Time ! 


‘Ifthe deep lessons graven on the waste, 
Or wrecks of grandeur all around thee placed, 
Have not a potent charm to win thine eye, 
And fill thy heart with deep morality, 
Lo! where the glories of luxuriant Tyre 
Like the bright pageants of a dream expire ! 
Once o’er the ocean swept her broidered sail, 
Fanned by the prosperous Egyptian gale ; 
All nations, from the affluent climes of old, 
Did in her open lap their wealth unfold : 
The gold and spicery of the eastern land, 
Gave up their gleams and sweets at her command. 
Now gaze where darkling and in wrecks she lies, 
Fretted by billows that around her rise : 
The murmuring floods have broken on her shore— 
Tyre is ‘an hissing’—she will bloom no more ! 


If thou wouldst ask for other shrines and forms, 
Where faded years have passed in clouds and storms, 
Look to the islands of the Aigean sea, 

Where swelled of yore the shouts of victory : 
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Where mighty Athens once, in arms and arts 
Usurped the homage of ail human hearts. 

How have the ravage and the blight of Time 
Swept o’er her altars, and her piles sublime! 
The lonely Tréad spreads its lengthened shore, 
And the waves moan of Greece,—fair Greece no more : 
No more shal] heaven unveil its rising sun 

On scenes like Leuctra, or like Marathon ; 

No more shal! Sappho wake her mournful lyre 
Or sightless Homer sweep his chords of fire ; 
Leucadia’s rock and Scio’s iste no more 

Shall wear the justre that of old they wore : 

The Bard and Lover sleep in dreamless rest, — 
The clod weighs heavy on each wasting breast ; 
And she, whose numbers melted o’er the wave, 
Hath gone with broken hopes, to fill a grave. 
Theirs are the slumbers, man can never break— 
Theirs the deep trance, no praises e’er may wake ; 
Their breathless hush no plaudits can disturb,— 
Earth folds the passions that have found a curb: 
Eyes, once illumed with love, in night are hid, 
’Neath the thick vesture of the coffin-lid 


Yet who can mark the glory and the glow, 
Which deathless Fame can to the dead bestow,— 
Who can look down on reverend ashes blest, 
Nor love the Muse, which sanctifies their rest,— 
Whose spell a halo o’er the grave can pour, 
And scatter sunbeams on Death’s cloudy shore! 
Philadelphia. 


ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW THEORY OF MAGNETISM,’ ‘ MOLECULAR ATTRACTIONS, ETC. 


Wuat is atmospheric electricity, or lightning? Whence its origin ? 
and what is its agency in the production of atmospheric phenomena? 
These are questions which have agitated Philosophers from the days of 
Dr. Franklin to the present time, without receiving any satisfactory solu- 
tion. Surprising as this statement may appear to the general reader, 
an examination of the latest works on Natural Philosophy, published in 
France, England, Germany, and the United States, will demonstrate its 
truth. This subject has recently occupied the attention of Philosophers 
in Europe, more than any other branch of Physical Science. 

In the article on Molecular Attractions, in a late number of this Maga- 
zine, we stated, in general terms, that caloric and electricity are only differ- 
ent forms and modifications of the same subtile element which pervades 
the universe, and gives to it all its motions, mechanical, chemical, and 
physiological,—that the latent caloric of all bodies is convertible into 
heat or electricity, according to the mode of its disengagement from 
other matter. 

However new and startling this doctrine may seem, we shall endeavor 
to establish it by an appeal to meteorological facts : 

1. Dr. Dalton, of Manchester, demonstrated by experiment, that calo- 
ric is the only cause of evaporation. He put a little water in a dry glass 
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flask, with a thermometer in it, when he found that a small quantity of 
vapor was formed at 32° Fahrenheit. At 40°, the quantity of vapor 
was increased—at 50° it contained still more; while at 60°, the quanti- 
ty was still further augmented. He also found that when the tempera- 
ture of the flask was suddenly reduced from 60 to 40 degrees, a portion 
of the vapor was converted into water; and that the quantity retaining 
the elastic form was precisely the same as when the temperature was 
originally at 40 degrees.* 

2. The attraction of caloric for water causes it to enter into, and ex- 
pand its particles, by which it is carried into the atmosphere in the form 
of invisible vapor ; while the affinity of the same caloric for bodies which 
contain less of it, draws the vapor towards them, and its heat is abstract- 
ed, when they descend in rain, snow, or hail, according to the season, or 
prevailing temperature of the atmosphere. When cumuli of clouds are 
formed in the atmosphere, by giving out a portion of their heat to colder 
bodies, they are minus or negative, in relation to all uncondensed or 
transparent vapor, which is plus,—so that they become centres of attrac- 
tion, drawing to them successive masses of invisible vapor, and abstract- 
ing their caloric, by which a perpetual condensation is kept up, until they 
become aggregated into extensive masses, which often resemble huge 
castles, or vast rocky mountains, suspended in the air. The attraction 
of caloric for ponderable matter, causes evaporation at all temperatures, 
increasing from 0 up to 212°—and if the pressure of the atmosphere 
be removed, it will go on at 50, or 100 degrees below zero. According 
to the experiments of Dr. John Robison, of Edinburgh, the boiling 
point of liquids is reduced about 145° in a good vacuum. Water boils at 
67°, and alcohol at 28°. When the receiver becomes full of vapor, its 
pressure or elasticity prevents the further process of evaporation ; but 
if sulphuric acid, or some other substance having a strong affinity for 
the vapor, be introduced, the vapor is absorbed as fast as formed; so 
that the surrounding heat continues to be attracted by the liquids, and 
converted into vapor, until the temperature falls below the freezing point 
of mercury. In this way, a greater cold may be produced than by 
freezing mixtures, the rationale of which is the same in both. 

3. When the atmosphere is already full of aqueous vapor, it presents a 
mechanical impediment to the further passage of air through it, which ena- 
bles us to comprehend why it is that cold air when dry, promotes evapo- 
ration better than warm air, which is full of aqueous vapor. In this last 
condition of the atmosphere, the slightest reduction of temperature causes 
a condensation of the transparent aqueous vapor into mist, clouds, rain, 
etc.; but when the atmosphere contains very little vapor,—as when it 
comes from an extensive region of dry land, or during the cold winter 
months in the interior of North America,—a much greater reduction of 
temperature is requisite to produce precipitation, because such air is not 
saturated. If two masses of atmospheric air of equal volumes, one at 
60°, and the other at 80°, each saturated with transparent vapor, be 


*Meteorological Essays. 
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mixed, condensation takes place, causing moisture, or precipitation ; and 
the air at 60°, has its temperature elevated by the evolution of the latent 
caloric of vapor at 80 degrees. 

When the wind has prevailed for some time from the ocean over the 
land, loaded with invisible vapor, it is condensed on meeting with a cold- 
er current from the upper or northern regions ; and precipitation con- 
tinues until the air from the ocean has deposited its vapor, or until it is 
driven back by the predominant force of a dry land wind. 

4, It is susceptible of demonstration, that the amount of natural evap- 
oration is every where in proportion to the amount of temperature. In 
the tropical regions, it is six or seven times greater than in the polar re- 
gions. At 93° Fahrenheit, the largest amount of aqueous vapor which 
can exist in the atmosphere is about one-twentieth of its volume; at 60° 
which is nearly the average temperature of Rome, Naples, and Charles- 
ton, S.C., it is one-fifty-eighth ; while at 32°, which is above the aver- 
age temperature of arctic America, it is about one hundred-and-fiftieth. 

The transparency of the atmosphere is in proportion to its tempera- 
ture. This explains why there are more clear days in the tropical than 
in the middle or higher latitudes, and why the atmosphere is transparent 
below the region of the clouds, even when the sky is overcast; while 
the average quantity of vapor in the atmosphere decreases from below 
upwards, and from the equator to the poles. 

To persons in the habit of observing the weather, it is well known 
that flashes of lightning, when occurring overhead, are immediately fol- 
lowed by precipitations of rain. It is also known that lightning, thun- 
der, and rain, are frequent in the tropical regions, and in the middle lati- 
tudes, during summer; while in the polar regions there is little or no 
lightning, nor in the middle latitudes during winter. 

5. In the work on Terrestrial Magnetism, we endeavored to show the 
absurdity of admitting that vapor is raised into the atmosphere by caloric, 
and that it is condensed by the evolution of another distinct impondera- 
ble fluid, called electricity. If so, whence originates the electrity? Is 
it produced by the friction of currents of dry air, as supposed by Dr. 
‘Thomson 1—or by the friction of salt and water in the ocean, as conjec- 
tured by Dr. Franklin?—or by chemical agency, and the growth of 
vegetation, as recently maintained by M. Pouillet? Unsatisfactory as 
these hypotheses may appear, they demonstrate the difficulty of account. 
ing for its origin, when considered as a distinct elementary fluid from 
caloric. Dr. Franklin believed that vapor was held in a state of solu- 
tion by electricity ; but we have proved that caloric is the cause of all 
evaporation: from which it follows irresistibly, that the latent caloric of 
vapor is the basis of atmospheric electricity. 

The spaces between the atoms of water are forty times greater than 
are eccupied by the impenetrable atoms, which spaces are filled with 
latent caloric—and the volume of water is increased one thousand eight 
hundred fold, when expanded by heat into vapor. This all pervading, 
fiery essence, is the parent of lightning, and of every other form of elec- 


tricity. ‘Itis the active spirit of the storm and tempest’—the great vivi- 
fier or soul of Nature. 
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We are not authorized to predicate a primary distinction, until fully 
acquainted with all the different states and affections of caloric, under 
different circumstances; for example, in its combinations with different 
substances, in a solid, fluid, gaseous, or imponderable state—as with the 
matter of light—its diffusion, concentration, compression, etc. More- 
over, we are not philosophically warranted in assigning more causes 
than are sufficient to explain the phenomena. Now the expansion of 
fluids by caloric explains satisfactorily the process of evaporation ;— 
and the passage of the same caloric out of the vapor is sufficient to ac- 
count for its condensation : whether it pass out slowly and insensibly, or 
with rapid and explosive violence. 

When caloric is given out gradually, condensation and precipitation 
result, without electrical phenomena—which explains the increased sul- 
triness of the atmosphere during the formation of summer clouds, and 
the elevation of temperature which accompanies a fall of rain or snow 
when there is no northern wind. During winter, the difference of tem- 
perature between the masses of vapor is small in the middle latitudes, so 
that the equilibrium is restored gradually, and without explosion. Dur- 
ing spring, and especially in April and May, when masses of warm and 
cold vapor frequently mingle, light showers are precipitated by the pas- 
sage of caloric from one to the other; still without much lightning and 
thunder. But in the tropics, and the middle latitudes during summer, 
the atmosphere contains a large amount of invisible aqueous vapor, which 
is dissolved and expanded by heat. On approaching a mountain, or a 
mass of vapor charged minus, the igneous fluid is suddenly attracted from 
the plus to the minus body, causing terrific explosions of lightning and 
thunder, with torrents of rain.* 

The opinion has hitherto prevailed, that lightning is accumulated in 
the clouds,—that it darts from one cloud to another. Nothing could be 
more in opposition to the known laws of electricity than such a belief. 
How is it possible that electricity could accumulate so extensively in a 
conductor? Is it not universally known, that electricity cannot be ac- 
cumulated in a moist atmosphere ?—that it is attracted by moisture, and 
thus prevented from accumulating in the battery? It is accumulated 
in transparent aqueous vapor, and thence passes through the neighboring 
clouds, so as to present the appearance of originating in them, or of com- 
ing from them. ‘There is caloric enough in a pound of vapor in a latent 
state, to raise ten pounds of water of the same temperature, 100 degrees, 
when set at liberty, by condensing the vapor. Atmospheric electricity 
is often attracted to the earth, by buildings, ships, mountains, trees, etc. 
and thus made to pass through such clouds as intervene ; and hence the 
idea that it proceeds from the clouds as starting points; while it is an 
appearance, which a philosophical examination proves to be an illusion. 
For a further detail of facts connected with atmospheric electricity, the 
reader may consult the work on Magnetism. 


* See New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism, where the subject is treated more in detail. 
In that work, a large body of tropical or summer vapor is compared to an immense Leyden 
jar, charged with caloric or lightning. 
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There are strong reasons for believing that the heating property of 
steam is diminished as the amount of its caloric is increased—and that 
when caloric is greatly condensed, it acquires the properties of electrici- 
ty. In its highest state of energy or concentration, steam would proba- 
bly exceed the elastic force of gun powder, which is owing to the sudden 
expansion of its latent caloric, and perhaps, would be equalled i in power 
only by an electric bolt from the heavens. 

Mr. Perkins ascertained, by experiment, that steam of great force 
loses its heating property. The same is true of atmospheric electricity, 
which loses its power of warming the atmosphere, when given out in the 
form of lightning. 

It was maintained by Lucretius,* that lightaing consists of fire alone— 
and that it is derived from the sun. He represents the igneous particles 
as rushing to a focus, by which concentration they acquire their mecha- 
nical force, and instantaneous power of fusing metals—‘ ferantur locum 
in unum.’ He moreover states, that it is by the meeting of warm and 
cold air that they are elicited. It is not very obvious how this subtile 
matter becomes concentrated, on quitting a mass of aqueous vapor ; but 
such is undoubtedly the fact. 

It is equally difficult to explain how the electricity of a Leyden battery 
is condensed into a spark by presenting a metallic knob. Perhaps, it is 
owing to its being attracted to the centre of the knob; or that the ca- 
loric of aqueous vapor when given out in the form of lightning, is at- 
tracted to the centre of whatever object excites it, for the same reason 
that the centre of the earth, and of all other bodies, is the focus of their 
attraction. 

We have demonstrated in another place, that all the forms of voltaic 
or galvanic electricity are derived from the oxidation of metallic plates 
in acids or alkalis, by which the latent caloric of the combining elements 
is given out in the form of electricity, modified, however, by the size and 
number of the plates—that the earth is an immense galvanic pile, forever in 
action, under the guidance of unchangeable laws. When only two large 
plates of zinc and copper are immeised in an acid solution, we obtain 
an imponderable fluid, differing in a slight degree from the caloric 
evolved by ordinary combustion. But if we /essen the size of the me- 
tallic plates, while we increase their number, an imponderable fluid is 
produced, of an intermediate character between caloric and common 
electricity. When only two plates or coils are: used, the apparatus is 
called a caLorimoTor, but when a great number of small plates are 
used, it is called an electrical or galvanic pile. If we gradually lessen 
the size of the plates, while we increase their number, so that the area 
of square feet shall be the same, we obtain an igneous fluid, possessing 
less and less the characteristics of caloric, and more of electricity, which 


- demonstrates the identity of caloric and electricity beyond the pos: sibility of 


a doubt: for it would be totally unphilosophical to suppose that by mere- 
ly changing the size and number of the plates, a radically distinct fluid 


* De Naturarerum, Lib. VI, 208. 
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is evolved ; while the metals are of the same material and thickness, 
and the acid in which they are immersed the same. The calorimotor 
evolves caloric, until the metallic plates are consumed, or until the acid 
is decomposed; while the galvanic pile produces electricity until the 
plates or acid are consumed by oxidation. 

M. de la Rive of Geneva, and M. Parrot of St. Petersburg, have re- 
cently demonstrated, that in all cases where electricity was supposed to 
have been developed by the mere contact of different bodies, it was pro- 
duced by slight oxidation, or by friction. When M. Parrot brought 
metallic plates into contact, and separated them after an interval, cau- 
tiously, so as to avoid friction, he could not discern any trace of electri- 
city with the most delicate instruments.* 

We shall, in the next place, take a cursory view of the agency of ca- 
loric in producing atmospheric*currents, generally : 

‘The unequal distribution of solar heat over the earth’s surface, together 
with its annual and diurnal revolutions, enable us, in some measure, to 
comprehend the laws which regulate the periodical movements of the at- 
mosphere which surrounds it. There are three great currents of the 
zerial ocean, by which it is kept in perpetual circulation, one from the 
polar regions towards the equator, which is an under current; another 
from the equater to the poles, which is an upper current; and a third, 
called the equatorial or trade wind, which blows from east to west around 
the globe for about 30° on each side of the equator. Near the equator, 
the trade winds blow directly from the east, but at a distance from it 
they become northeast and southeast near their northern and southern 
limits. 

There is another general wind, which blows from west to east, in the 
middle and higher latitudes in the northern hemisphere, about two-thirds 
of the year—while in those portions of the southern hemisphere where 
there is no land, it is nearly as uniform as the trade wind. 

Dr. Hadley, and after him, Dr. Franklin, attributed these currents to 
the following causes: ‘The air under the equator and between the tro- 
pics, being constantly heated and rarefied by the sun, rises; its place is 
supplied by air from the higher and polar latitudes, which, coming from 
parts of the earth that had less motion, and not suddenly acquiring the 
quicker motion of the equatorial earth, becomes an east wind blowing 
westward; the earth moving from west to east and slipping under the 
air.’ M. Daniell has shown conclusively, that, from the greater densi- 
ty of the polar atmosphere than the equatorial, its height is proportion- 
ally less; so that the air rarefied between the tropics, ; and rising, must 

flow towards the poles. Before it rose, it had acquired the greatest mo- 
tion the earth’s rotation could give it: it retains some degree of this mo- 
tion, and descending in higher latitudes, where the earth’s motion is less, 
becomes a westerly wind.t 

The force and direction of the trade winds are influenced by the prox- 
imity of islands and continents. Along the western side of Africa, their 
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* See Transactions of the British Association for 1832. 
t See Franklin’s Works, vol. III, p. 236, and M. Daniell on the Atmosphere. 
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direction is reversed. ‘To the distance sea-ward of about three hundred 
miles, they blow towards the heated land. They are reversed in a 
similar manner in the Pacific, west of South America. When the sun 
is in the northern tropic, they extend several degrees farther north than 
during our winter; but when the sun is south of the equator, they pre- 
vail farther south. 

There is a tract corresponding with the isothermal division of the globe, 
which we have shown in another place, is the magnetic equator, where 
the great polar currents from the north and south, constituting the north- 
east and southeast trade winds, meet, and neutralize each other. They 
are characterized by a constant succession of irregular winds and calms, 
or storms of thunder, lightning, and rain. They are called by seamen 
the swamps, or rainy latitudes—and are extremely sultry, owing to the 
immense quantities of heat given out, during the condensation of so much 
aqueous vapor. 

The most violent and extensive hurricanes occur in the tropical lati- 
tudes, where evaporation and condensation are three times greater than 
in the middle latitudes—and, perhaps, six times greater than in the polar 
latitudes. 

In South America, and the West India Islands, north of the equator, 
the rainy season is from April or May, until October; because the 
northern hemisphere is then exposed to the sun’s heat, the air presses 
from the colder southern hemisphere, and from the iey tops of the Andes, 
causing a southern wind, which condenses the aqueous vapor of the 
northern tropic, producing floods of rain, at some places to the amount 
of two hundred and eighty inches during the year. In the southern tro. 
pic, the rainy season commences in October and ends in April; because 
South America is then greatly heated, and becomes a focus of fluxion 
from the northern hemisphere, which is cooled down during the absence 
of the sun: thus, during the winter of North America, the colder air 
presses into South America and condenses its aqueous vapor. The 
same thing is true of the tropical portions of the old world, where wet 
and dry seasons prevail during half the year alternately. In middle 
latitudes, where the winds frequently shift, there are no protracted dry 
seasons. 

The great heat of the tropics causes this vapor to ascend from three 
to four times higher than in the colder latitudes, which explains why it 
descends in such large drops. 

During winter in the northern hemisphere, the polar latitudes being 
deprived of the sun’s rays, while the tropical parallels continue to be 
heated, we have a predominance of northerly winds, the dense polar air 
pressing towards the tropics, to restore the equilibrium—while the great- 
er velocity of the middle and tropical than of the northern latitudes, 
causes a deflection of the polar currents to the southwest and west, mak. 
ing northeast and east winds, which almost uniformly succeed to north 
winds, and continue blowing until an equilibrium is established between 
the higher and middle latitudes. In the mean time, under the influence 
of the solar rays, the land air becomes more heated than the atmosphere 
of the ocean, even south of it, which causes a south wind, until the equi- 
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librium is restored between the sea and land atmosphere. During sum- 

mer in the United States, southwesterly winds predominate ; and north. 

easterly winds during winter. The same thing is true of India, China, 

and Arabia. They are heated during summer, and the atmosphere 

over them rarefied, which causes the air to flow in upon them from the 

tropical seas, when it is deflected to the east, by passing from latitudes 

that move rapidly to those which move more slowly. ‘This is what wri- 

ters call the southwest monsoon. When the sun is south of the equator, 

the air moves from the northern land, which is cooled down, towards the 

equator, which has a swifter motion—thus causing the northeast mon. 

soon—and which corresponds with the northeast wind of our cold season. 

Volney supposed that the prevailing southwest wind of the Mississippi 
Valley was a recoil of the tropical trade wind, deflected by the Andes of 
Mexico. But the fact which he states, of its crossing the Alleghanies, 
and advancing northeastward as far as Montreal and Quebec, is suffi. 
cient to demonstrate that it must be owing to a cause far more general 
and extensive in its operation than any mountain range. It is the meet- 
ing of this wind, charged with aqueous vapor from the ocean, with the 
colder north and northeast currents during spring and autumn, which 
causes vast precipitations of rain in the United States during the latter 
part of August and September. When the atmosphere is filled with aque- 
ous vapor, and meets with a colder current from the northern points of 
the compass, extensive hurricanes sweep the gulf of Mexico, and the 
southern portions of the United States. ‘here can be no doubt that op- 
posite currents frequently meet in the higher atmosphere, which are not 
observed at the earth’s surface, and which cause precipitation. The 
existence of currents and counter currents in the upper atmosphere, ena- 
bles us to comprehend how it is that rain frequently occurs, without any 
visible meeting of air from opposite quarters, and of different tempera- 
tures. When M. Robertson ascended from Castle Garden on the 4th of 
July, 1834, the wind was from the east; and as the wronaut arose 
above the city, he was carried westward, across the Hudson River, 
when he disappeared in a mist or cloud, at an elevation of about three 
thousand feet above the surface. At this time he met with a counter 
current from the west, which brought him back over the city, and land. 
ed him ten miles to the eastward, on Long Island. It is quite evident, 
that the canopy of clouds which overspread the city in the afternoon, 
was condensed by the colder upper current from the west. 

From the 7th until the 10th of July, 1834, the heat was excessive at 
New York, ranging from 86 to 96 degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade, 
while the wind was from the southeast. On the 10th, about twelve 
o’clock, the wind shifted, blowing from the west, and condensing the 
vapor which had been brought from the ocean, into floods of rain, which 
continued about three hours. It is thus that a Jand wind, which usually 
brings fair weather, causes precipitation, by meeting with and absorbing 
caloric from the oceanic vapor. It is highly probable, that at all times, 
when rain attends a southern wind, and when the land temperature ex. 
ceeds that of the sea, precipitation is owing to the prevalence of a colder 
upper current, from an opposite —" 
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What can be more sublime, than this grand lustration of the earth, by 
which the waters of the ocean are wafted over continents and islands, 
in fertilizing showers—pestilential vapors dispersed—the face of nature 
refreshed, and adorned with living robes of surpassing beauty! By 
sinking into the earth, they acquire the properties of the various mineral 
beds through which they pass, and again bubble up in fountains of deli- 
cious water, for the sustenance of man, as they return to the sea. 

We have seen that during the coldness of winter in North America, 
the great movement of the atmosphere is from the cold northern regions 
towards the tropics, but that it is deflected by passing from latitudes 
which move slowly to those which move more rapidly, by which means 
north winds become northeast and east winds. We have also perceived, 
that during summer, while the land is greatly heated, the prevalent 
wind is from the ocean, and that when it presses directly from the south, 
it is changed into a southwest wind, by passing from latitudes which 
revolve at the rate of nine or ten hundred miles per hour, to those 
which move only six or eight hundred miles per hour. The same 
observations apply to Great Britain. These leading facts enable us to 
understand why it is that our regu/ar winds follow the sun, producing a 
constant succession of circuits from left to right, and blowing from all 
points of the compass. For example, the ordinary succession of our 
winds is from the north, next from the northeast, east, southeast, south, 
southwest, west, northwest, and so on, in tolerably regular succession, 
and rarely, if ever, performing an entire circuit in the opposite direction. 
As the greater portion of the United States is more heated than the 
ocean, even south of them, and for a longer period, the wind blows from 
the southwest a greater number of days than from any other quarter 
throughout the year. 

If the whole earth were of uniform surface and elevation, its tempe- 
rature would be the same in given latitudes and seasons, and the cur- 
rents of the atmosphere would present a succession of regular move- 
ments, which could be foretold with as much precision as the changes of 
the moon, or the increase and decrease of the tides. ‘There would be 
no sudden precipitations of rain, no lightning, and no violent winds or 
hurricanes, because there would be a regular gradation of temperature 
and density of the atmosphere, from the equator to the poles; but as the 
surface of the earth is diversified by land and water, mountains and 
valleys, hills and plains, unequal temperatures in the same latitudes, and 
during the same seasons, result, causing all those violent and irregular 
movements of the atmosphere, termed hurricanes, tornadoes, water- 
spouts, etc. 

We have stated before, that the most extensive and violent hurricanes 
occur in those regioris where evaporation and condensation are most 
abundant. Such winds depend on local rarefactions, produced by the 
caloric given out in the atmosphere, by the condensation of aqueous va- 
por, and are always accompanied by a depression of the barometer.* 


* The horary oscillations of the barometer, or atmospheric tides, increase as we advance 
from the higher latitudes towards the equator, while the irregular depressions and eleva- 
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Whenever the barometer sinks Jow, we may be sure ofa gale. Hurri- 
canes, which follow a great depression of the barometer, generally blow 
from different quarters. If they commence from the northeast, they 
shift round, until they blow from the northwest, when they subside, and 
the clouds gradually disappear. After blowing with great violence in 
one direction, for some time, there is frequently a short. calm, or inter- 
mission, for a few minutes, when the gale blows with equal severity from 
an opposite quarter. It is probable that the calm is produced by the 
meeting of these violent currents from opposite quarters, which neutral. 
ize each other for a short time. The hurricane of August, 1831, at 
Barbadoes, commenced from the north, but afterwards blew from the 
south, which was shown by the direction of the fallen trees. 

The unequal amount of condensation of aqueous vapor which takes 
place at different points, causes a difference in the force of hurricanes at 
different places. They are more violent on the shores of the West 
India Islands, and on the southern coast of the United States, than in 
the interior. The hurricanes of the East Indian seas occur during the 
shifting of the monsoons, and are accompanied by torrents of rain, , 
thunder and lightning, and are obviously owing to the coming together 
of extensive masses of air, from different quarters. We are informed 
by seamen who navigate the Atlantic between England and the United 
States, that while one vessel encounters a storm, others enjoy mild 
breezes within forty or fifty miles of the same place, which must be 
owing to unequal rarefactions, caused by local condensations of vapor, 
on meeting with a mass of colder air. For example, the Gulf Stream, 
and the air over it, are from ten to twenty degrees warmer than other 
parts of the ocean in the same latitudes, the consequence of which is 
extensive evaporation, and when the vapor is condensed, by giving out 
its caloric to a colder body of air, rarefaction is produced, and a conse- 
quent rush of cold air to restore the equilibrium; which process causes 
a succession of local storms, water-spouts, etc. As many as sixteen 
water-spouts were seen at the same time by Captain Lawrence, on the 
borders of the Gulf Stream, Lat. 32° 48’, when off Charleston, on his 
voyage from New Orleans to New York. The same general agency, 
modified by the relative position of land and water, oceanic currents, 
mountains and valleys, operates to a greater or less extent over all the 
earth. Off Cape Hatteras, which is washed by the Gulf Stream, there 
is a constant succession of gales, which is readily understood when we 
learn from our seamen, who trade from New York to New Orleans, 
that they always find a sensible change of temperature on passing the 
Cape. Hence the frequent boisterous winds which render it so notori- 
ous among navigators. ‘The same cause renders the Cape of Good 






































tions of the barometer augment from the tropical to the higher latitudes, because in the 
higher latitudes, the density or specific gravity of the atmosphere increases in proportion to 
the diminution of temperature; and because equal volumes of air, and all other gases, 
are equally erpanded by equal increments of heat; consequently the weight or local 
pressure of the atmosphere is farther altered by every local change of temperature, produ- 
ced by the evolution of heat from aqueous vapor in the middle and higher latitudes, than 
within the tropics, Are not the atmospheric tides caused by the successive heating and 
rarefaction of different meridians ? 
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Hope a theatre of perpetual war of conflicting tempests, produced by 
the proximity of the great equatorial current, as it doubles the Cape. 

We shall never fully comprehend the cause of these phenomena, until 
we recognise the influence of the vast amount of heat which exists in 
aqueous vapor, and its agency in rarefying the atmosphere, where it is 
given out. An eye-witness of the tremendous hurricane which desola- 
ted the Island of Barbadoes, on the 10th of August, 1831, informs us, 
that for an hour previous to its commencement, the heat of the atmos. 
phere was almost insupportable—that it began about 10 o’clock at 
night, with torrents of rain, and broad flashes or sheets of fire, in rapid 
succession, which threatened to overwhelm the inhabitants with a flood— 
or sweep them away in a tempest of flame. There can be no doubt 
that the amount of caloric or lightning given out during extensive hurri- 
canes, is in proportion to the amount of condensation ; but that its inten- 
sity or concentration, is less than during ordinary thunder storms ; be- 
cause the electric fluid is attracted by a more extensive mass of cloud, 
and is thus diffused. ‘This also explains why it is, that the violence of 
lightning and thunder usually subsides after precipitation becomes gene- 
ral. The electric fluid being constantly drawn from the transparent or 
positive aqueous vapor, by the extended conducting surface of falling 
cloud, prevents it from accumulating into a large ball of fire, or thunder- 
bolt, in the same way that a damp atmosphere prevents us from charg- 
ing the Leyden battery of a common electrical machine. The streaked 
and forked appearance of ordinary lightning, are optical illusions, and 
result from the rapid passage of the electric spark through the air, 
which makes an impression upon the optic nerve, that remains during 
its passage, in the same way that a burning stick, when revolved, pre- 
sents the appearance of a continuous circle of fire. The fork is owing 
to a division of the original spark or ball into two or more sparks, which 
pursue a divergent course. When an electrical explosion takes place 
very near to a spectator, it always presents the appearance of a ball of 
fire, attended by a simultaneous report, like that of artillery. The rea- 
son that the report is commonly heard many seconds after the flash is 
seen, is owing to its distance from the point of observation, and to the 
slowness with which vibrations are propagated through the atmosphere. 
Hence, its rumbling, or prolonged existence. The report itself, is caused 
by a collapse of the air, as it fills the vacuum suddenly produced by the 
passage of the electric bolt through it, or by its mechanical impulse 
against the air. It is probable that lightning owes its luminosity or 
incandescence, to the decomposition of aqueous vapor, and to the com. 
bustion of its hydrogen by so intense a heat. The depressing influence 
of a cold, damp atmosphere, is caused by the abstraction of this subtle 
vital fluid from the system, more rapidly than it is supplied by respi- 
ration. 

It was first observed by Dr. Franklin, that our cold summer gusts 
almost always came from the west, from which he concluded, that they 
were caused by a descent of cold air from the upper current of the 
atmosphere, on its passage from the equatorial to the polar latitudes. 
That this is in part the cause of our prevalent west winds, during three 
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fourths of the year, in the middle latitudes, is obvious from what we 
have already stated in relation to the deflection of rial currents, as 
they pass over different latitudes. That this is also the true mode of 
accounting for our cold summer gusts, is evident from the following 
considerations: ‘The land being greatly heated by the scorching rays 
of the sun, rarefies the atmosphere over it, until the superincumbent air 
sinks down and mixes with it. At the same time, it communicates its 
tropical motion from west to east ; condenses the vapor of the lower 
atmosphere by absorbing its caloric, and thus produces our western 
thunder-gusts, which are often attended with hail, and almost always 
with a great reduction of temperature. In this way, clouds are formed 
suddenly, the whole sky becoming obscured by dense black vapor. It 
is a remarkable fact, that thunder-storms, whether attended by hail or 
not, almost always occur between mid-day and sunset, when the lower 
air is most heated and rarefied, so as to favor a descent of the upper 
current from the equator. 

On the subject of hail storms, much learning and ingenuity have been 
expended, since the days of Franklin, without any satisfactory explana- 
tion of their cause. The celebrated Volta supposed that they were 
produced by a ‘highly electrical condition of the atmosphere,’—‘ that 
the frozen masses were kept in a state of reciprocating motion between 
two clouds, oppositely charged with electricity, until the mass rendered 
the force of gravity predominant—or, until the electric tension of the 
cloud was exhausted by mutual reaction.’ In their Report on the pre- 
sent state of Meteorological Science for 1832, the British Association 
say, that no better solution has yet been offered to the world. 

We shall endeavor to demonstrate, that all hail-storms are caused by 
a descent of cold air from the upper regions, by the following facts: 

1. They occur during warm weather, when the lower atmosphere is 
greatly rarefied. 

2. They run in veins of limited extent. 

3. They are often accompanied by whirlwinds, thunder and light. 
ning. 

4. They are usually limited to the middle latitudes. 

5. They come on too suddenly to be caused by a meeting of northern 
and southern air—and are attended by too intense a cold. 

6. They are common in level districts, which are hemmed in by high 
mountains, as the south of France ; because, in such situations, the at- 
atmosphere is prevented from circulating freely, and becomes greatly 
rarefied, so as to favor a descent of air from the frozen regions above— 
which suddenly abstracts caloric from the vapor of the atmosphere in 
the form of lightning—when it falls in icy globules, which augment as 
they descend, by passing through numerous strata of aqueous vapor. 
This is all we shall now offer on the general doctrine of hail-storms. 
It is highly probable that those tornadoes or whirlwinds which run in a 
narrow veins, and move with a velocity of from one hundred to one 
hundred and forty miles per hour, prostrating every thing before them 
with resistless force, are owing to the same general agency—viz: a 
sudden descent of cold air from the upper regions, which condenses the 
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lower transparent vapor, and produces a vacuum, as it passes from the 
@rial to the aqueous state, so that the surrounding vapor rushes in from 
different quarters, to restore the equilibrium, with a force proportioned 
to its elasticity, and thus producing a violent gyratory motion. We 
shall be less surprised at the force and velocity of these tornadoes, when 
we reflect, that the volume of aqueous vapor is diminished 1800 fold by 
giving out its caloric, as it passes to the cloudy or aqueous state. A 
striking example of a tornado of the above description, occurred about 
the 20th, of March, 1832, lat. 35° north, in the southern part of Ten- 
nessee. 

After several remarkably warm days for the season, accompanied by 
a south wind, a tornado came on suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, about seven o’clock in the evening. It excited great astonishment, 
as the whole day had been warm, calm, and clear, with the exception 
of a slight haziness, up to the moment when the crashing noise of falling 
timber announced the approaching storm from the west. The tempera- 
ture was immediately reduced from about 75°, to several degrees below 
the freezing point. The tornado continued to blow with violence about 
ten minutes, and pursued a tract of from a quarter to half a mile in 
width. The next morning the wind was cold and northwesterly, and 
continued northerly for two days. 

During the present summer, (1834,) which has been unusually hot 
and sultry, we have heard of tornadoes and hail-storms of limited extent 
having visited almost every state in the Union, from Maine to Louisi- 
ana,—several of them attended with great loss of lives and property. 
In almost every case they pursued a course from west to east. 

A remarkable example of sudden cold, caused by a descent of air 
from the upper regions, occurred in Cuba in 1809, 24th of May. Cor. 
nelius Roberts, a sugar planter, who resided forty years on the island, 
informed us, ‘that after a hurricane had been blowing from the south- 
east and south, from the 22d until 11 o’clock A. M. of the 24th, a calm 
followed for an hour, when the wind prevailed from the northwest. At 
the same time, the atmosphere became extremely dark, like night, 
accompanied by a roaring in the air, trembling of the earth, and intense 
cold. Every thing green became black, as if a fire had passed over 
the country.” Query, was not the calm in the above case, produced by 
a descent of cold air, which had acquired the tropical velocity of the 
earth from west to east, on its passage from the equator to latitude 23° 
north, and which neutralized the currents from the southeast and from 
the south, thus producing the calm ? 

It is highly probable, that Dr. Wells’ ingenious explanation of the 
increased production of dew on clear nights, is incorrect, and that 
he mistook a mere concomitant, for the real cause of this phenomenon. 
He attributes the small amount of dew which is formed under a cloudy 
canopy, ‘to the obstruction of heat radiated from the earth’s surface by 
the clouds.’ Admitting that a portion of the heat radiated from the sur- 
face of the earth, is reflected back instead of being absorbed by clouds, 
it is insufficent to produce so decided a change of temperature. Is it 
not more probable, that the caloric of aqueous vapor, which is given out 
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to the atmosphere during its condensation into clouds, is the reason that 
the surface of the earth is not cooled to the dew point ?—and that, conse- 
quently, no transparent aqueous vapor is condensed into dew? Ona 
clear night, when no caloric is given out to the atmosphere by the con- 
densation of vapor, the earth is cooled down by radiation, because it re- 
ceives nothing to compensate for the loss of what is given off; so that 
the transparent aqueous vapor, contained in the lower strata of the air 
is condensed into dew. With this single exception, we know not a 
more beautiful example of philosophical induction, than Dr. Wells’ trea- 
tise on dew. There is no dew on windy nights, for the same reason 
that a renewal of water, and agitation, promote the solution of salts. 

The formation of all fogs is owing to a partial condensation of aque- 
ous vapor, caused by the abstraction of heat from colder bodies—some- 
times, by the mixture of air of different temperatures. For example, 
during autumn, the temperature of the Mississippi, Ohio, and other large 
rivers, is nearly the same during night and day ; while that of the land 
is greatly reduced at night by radiation, especially toward morning, 
when it is at the extreme limit of reduction. Under such circumstances, 
the intermixture of the land atmosphere at the temperature of 40° F., 
with that over the water, which is at 45° or 50°, produces a fog or mist. 
The same effect is produced on the eastern coast of the United States, 
during autumn. The land is cooled down by radiation at night, while 
the temperature of the ocean remains nearly the same. During this 
state of things, whether the wind blows from the sea or land, a mixture 
of warm and cool air produces fogs. Over the banks of Newfoundland, 
where the warm atmosphere from the Gulf Stream is intermixed with 
that of the cold water and icebergs of the north, they prevail through- 
out the year. Nova Scotia is, proverbially, the region of fogs. The 
frost rime of the polar seas, is produced in the same way, but by the 
agency of a lower temperature. 

During summer, the Alleghecy mountains are always covered with 
fog in the morning, during fair weather. Being cooled down at night 
by radiation, they abstract caloric from the transparent aqueous vapor, 
which is always suspended in the atmosphere in greater or less quantity, 
by which it is condensed into huge volumes of mist or fog, that envelope 
the mountains with giant folds of majestic drapery—and which are not 
re-dissolved by the solar rays, before nine or ten o’clock in the morn. 
ing. The greater quantity of rain and snow which falis on mountains 
than on plains, is owing to the same cause. 

In all parts of the United States, there is an autumnal period called 
Indian summer, which usually commences some time in October, and 
continues, with occasional intermissions, through a portion of Novem. 
ber—some seasons, in the Mississippi Valley, until Christmas. It is 
generally ushered in by a southerly wind, which, being warm, is filled 
with transparent aqueous vapor; but as the earth becomes gradually 
cooler on the approach of winter, by losing more heat than it receives 
from the sun, the air over it is also cooled down, the transparent vapor 
is slightly condensed into a fine hazy mist, which reflects the blue rays 
of light, and gives the whole atmosphere a smoky appearance, which 
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continues until the wind changes. As the Indian summer is always a 
dry season, and as the mountains and prairies are frequently on fire 
during such weather, the smoky appearance of the atmosphere has been 
attributed by many persons, to the vapor of burning substances diffused 
through the air. This cause we think altogether too limited in its ope. 
ration to account for the prevalence of Indian summer throughout a 
continent—often many hundred miles distant from burning prairies. 
The conflagrations which occur during this period, are the effect of a 
dry season—while the gradual cooling down of the earth, during the 
prevalence of warm southerly winds, is all sufficient to account for the 
phenomenon. The commencement and predominance of northerly 
winds, by mixing with them, abstract their caloric, and condense their 
aqueous vapor, causing dark, cloudy weather, and general rains or snows, 
according to the latitude and elevation. 

From the preceding facts and arguments, it must be obvious to the 
philosophical reader, that the unequal distribution of caloric is the prox 
imate cause of all atmospherical phenomena,—that when the latent heat 
of vapor is given out gradually, and diffused through the atmosphere, it 
raises its temperature, and the vapor is condensed into rain, dew, fog, 
frost, snow, or hail, according to the prevailing temperature of the sea- 
son or time of day,—that when it is greatly accumulated, and given out 
suddenly, it assumes the form of lightning, or atmospheric electricity. 
Tt must be evident, that this theory of the convertibility of latent caloric 
into electricity, explains the origin of lightning, and many other atmos. 
pheric phenomena which have hitherto evaded the scrutiny of science. 
M. Daniell, the ablest recent writer on the atmosphere, observes, ‘that 
the interesting subject of atmospheric electricity, has been almost totally 
neglected, and that at present he had nothing to offer on this most im. 
portant branch of physical science.” Dr, Thomson, of Glasgow, states 
in his late work on caloric and electncity, ‘that the formation of vapor 
seems to be connected with electricity, though in what way the vaporous 
form is induced by electricity, we have no conception.’ He adds, ‘ the 
formation of rain is still involved in impenetrable obscurity.’ In the 
Transactions of the British Association for 1832, it is observed by Mr. 
Forbis, that, ‘on the noble science of atmospheric electricity, almost 
every thing has yet to be done.’ The truth is, that since the time of 
Dr. Franklin, little or nothing has been done towards solving the great 
problem of atmospheric electricity,—nor could it ever have been solved 
without first proving the identity of caloric and electricity. We have 
presented, in this article, only a few of the leading facts in support of 
this doctrine. By a reference to the work on Magnetism, it will be 
found that electricity, like caloric, ignites gunpowder, alcohol, ether, 
wood, and that it fuses all the metals, and earths,—that lightning sets 
buildings, trees, and ships on fire,—in short, that it produces all the 
effects of caloric on ponderable matter, and with greatly augmented 
energy. In fine, that without caloric there could be no electricity. 
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ME tow fades the glow of even; 
Cool the shadow round the spring ; 

Clouds, by Autumn breezes driven, 

Stream along the amber heaven, 
Bright and clear as spirit’s wing : 
From the holy shrine of feeling, 

Kindled by departing day, 

Blessed visions flit away,— 
Through the pictur’d forest stealing, 

Round the magic mountain play. 


Melting with the blue afar, 
Li shtly upped with golden flame, 
lashing like the regal star, 
Sky-o’ercrown’d, ascends the bar, 

Bent around the course of fame : 

Far it sweeps in dazzling light, 
Fire-winged coursers urge the wheel 
Echoes wide the ringing steel,— 

Who can tell the full delight, 

Tell the joy the champions feel ? 


Soft its dreamy shade diffusing, 
Twilight streams athwart the grove, 
Fills the soul with silent musing, 
Till in devious trances losing 
All its thoughts, it sinks in love : 
Soft and still as moonlit ocean, 
Silver-mirrored deep and clear, 
Hidden music pulsing near, 
Glides it with unconscious motion, 
Far away to holier sphere. 


Startled by the instant flash, 
Breaks the flower-enwoven dream— 
Thunder rends with dead’ning crash, 
Winds the mingling branches las), 
Bursts the storm, like wintry streaiu : 
Where is now the musing soul ? 
Nerv’d to meet the raging war, 
Stern it mounts its iron car: 
Swift the crushing chariots roll— 
Fierce his steeds the warrior bear. 


Far away the pausing thunder 
Echoes from remotest hill ; 

Faint the rain-drop patters under 
Loaded leaves that bend asunder, 
As with trickling streams they fill,— 

So the still small voice of feeling, 
Mid the din of inward strife, 
To the heart with passion rife, 
Mild as zepkyr whispers he&ling, 
Breathes, and wakes the soul to life. 
New-Haven. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Dyers ap Berrep uy poovrs, evvedn: On thx vnXs PPoM ovp KIp>divs—Kavs vs TW yow gar. 
Tis Berrep rw rag av xper.’ OnocypnxBopev. 


— 


Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak.—Macsetn. 


Reaper,—think not that the subjoined Essay is a piracy, either in matter or style, from 
the celebrated Conversations on Chemistry, etc. It is but the following up of a good 
custom,—for my memory runneth not to the contrary,—of ‘ Mrs. B.’ and ‘ Emily ;— 
and I would wish to have vegetables. as well as animals, speaking for themselves. 
Mrs. B. and Emily speak volumes in favor of this plan of diffusing knowledge, and 
they are naturally philosophic enongh to excuse my treading on their heels, while I 
am paying them the compliment of following in their footsteps. The judicious may 
grieve, but the barren will smile, and that is long odds enough to induce me to start, 
although the production be but a trifle. Should it have a good run, it will signify that 
the public are pleased—and it is for the public I write. 


‘My Eves!’ said the Potato to the Lemon, ‘how bilious you look to- 
day. Your skin is as yellow as saffron. What can be the matter?” 

Lemon. Acidity of stomach,—a family complaint of ours. 

Potato. Why don’t you take advice? 

Lemon. Advice! You know my poor dear brother dropped off the 
other day, and without being allowed to rest on his mother earth, his body 
was snatched up by a member of the Bar, who, instead of acting legally, 
dissected him—absolutely cut him up. ‘ All for the public good,’ said the 
rascal, as he squeezed out poor Lem’s last gastric juices. Take advice, 
quotha! If he was not allowed to enter a plea in Bar, what may I expect 
from Doctors Commons ? 

Potato. ‘That’strue. I only hope poor Lem, though he was in liquor 
at the time, had strength enough to give him a punch under the ribs: he 
was a rum customer to the last, no doubt,—but I must say I wish his skin 
had been Fuller. Do you attend the Meeting to-night ? 

Lemon. I feel rather soured at present. [ met Running-Vine just 
now with the invitations, and he hinted that there would be a squeeze, in 
which case I should decline, as they might press me to furnish drink for 
the company ;—in fact, it is always so when they call any of my family to 
their aid. But now, to be serious, my sweet, sweet Potato, if you should 
go, let me advise you not to get yourself into hot water: you'll be dished 
to a certainty if you do. Onion, the strongest friend you have on earth, 
brought tears to my eyes by the bare recital of what would be the proba. 
ble consequences of your attending it. In case of a row, you’ll both have 
to strip—pecl off. Now, under such circumstances, he’ll certainly excite 
some sort of sympathy ; whereas the removal of your russet coat might 
attract more admiration than pity: ‘ Lovely in death,’ would they say,— 
‘ Pallida mors, etc. Indeed, for my own part, I think you do look better 
in white. Oh! another thing I would say: Keep out of Horse Radish’s 
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company ; he will be sure to get into a scrape—a greater one than he 
imagines, perhaps—and as for Onion, (don’t let this /eak out,) I fear the 
rope will end him. I should not like to get into a stew with him,—so, 
mum! Ah! Here come Plumand Pear. How savage they look. 

Pear. How are you, my dear Lemon? Do decide this question be- 
tween Plum and me. On referring to Johnson, we find my numerical 
value estimated at two only, while the rascally Plum is set ‘down for a 
hundred thousand. It’s too absurd: there must be some mistake. 

Prum. None atall. Please to recollect, Sir, that I weigh a stone 
more than you. 

Pear. From that I must beg leave to secede. 

Lemon. Stop this fruitless wrangling, or I shall be tempted to skin 
you both, to get at the truth. I’m not in spirits. As for you, Mr. Plum, 
no more of your tart remarks; and Mr. Pear, if you wish to be preserv- 
ed, the less jarring the better. Here comes our good friend Raspberry. 
How do you do, my fine fellow, and where have you been? 

Raspserry. In the most infernal jam you ever saw :—’pon honor, 
"twas insupportable. What’s the news? 

Lemon. There isa report which Bush has raised, quite currant here, 
that he served you up in sweet style last evening at tea table, before a 
party of ladies, and the cream of the joke is that you were considerably 
down in the mouth. 

Raspserry. Mereenvy. You know he cultivates the affections of 
Miss Rose Geranium, (a sweet creature, by the by, and has grown very 
much lately,) but finding that she preferred me, he became saucy, which 
induced me to beat him into a jelly, and send him in that state to his friend 
Venison, who lives near Fulton Market. 

Lemon. (Puts his hands on his hips and guffaws.) Bravo! What 
a funny limb of Satan youare. But Ras., have you seen old Gardener 
lately? He’ll give you a deuced trimming when he meets you. He says 
you ought to have done sow ing your wild oats, and that although it goes 
against “his grain to complain ‘of your treading on his corns, he can’t stand 
it any longer, and must peach. 

RaspBerry. Peach, will he? And are these to be the fruits of my 
bearing with him so long? He has been picking at me for some time, and 
yet it was but yesterday, the ungrateful old rake, that I got him out of a 
serape with Mr. Horse Radish, who, after seizing him by the nose, threw 
a musk-mellon at his head, exclaiming with an ‘equestrian laugh, ‘ That 
ought to make at least one mango.’ And go he did, that’s certain, all 
to squash. 

Lemon. A challenge will ensue, doubtless. 

Raspserry. By no means. No one knows better than Gardener 
that Horse Radish shoots like the devil in the Spring, and one fall he has 
already received from him: It would be unreasonable to——, but drop 
the subject, for here comes Mrs. Tree, who seems to wear a very 
cypressy look. 

Mrs. Tree. Good morning, gentlemen. You have heard, no doubt, 
that I have lost those young limbs of mine. Well, perhaps it’s for the 
best: offsprings are a great trouble and expense, and to speak the truth, 
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I should pine more at the loss of my trunk. Fine growing weather, this : 
Adieu ! 

Pear. Pine more! I should say she is one of the pine knots. There 
is very little of the weeping willow about her. 

Lemon. No, the stingy old creature! No doubt she’d have been cut 
down by the loss of her trunk,—she’d have been chopfallen then: Instead 
of pining, she talks sprucer than ever. I don’t believe she even went to 
the expense of having the poor little things inoculated ; a very little mat- 
ter would have given them succour. She said the other day she was 
trying bark on them: but I vow, here comes Aspen. Aspen, why so 
agitated? Is there any thing strange in the wind! 

AspeN Tree. I’m in such a flutter that I can scarce tell you of our 
common danger. But in a word, whether it was on account of our ex- 
treme admiration for the Woods and the Forrest, or that the chesnuts and 
oaks began to rail at him, and give offence, it has entered the head of 
Hickory—which is very high just now—to root me out, and remove my 
trembling deposites from the bank on which I was reared by the side of 
the Schuylkill. Supplication is useless. Old Hickory will not bend, 
tho’ we tell him of our dreaking,—and I advise all of you, who, like me, 
have branches, to cut and run. 


Lemon. My skin stands a double chance to be saved—for if I cut, 
I shall surely run. But are you serious? 


AspeN TreE. Serious! I tell you the sooner you all cut stick, the 
better. Hickory runs wonderfully. I’m off. 


Lemon. Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? All in favor of 
taking our leaves, will please bow. 


[ They bow unanimously, and exeunt as fast as their 
limbs can carry them. 


THE DEAD. 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Tue spirits of the loved and the departed 
Are with us, and they tell us of the sky! 
A rest for the bereaved and broken-hearted, 
A heuse not made with hands,—a home on high! 
Holy monitions—a mysterious breath— . 
A whisper from the marble halls of death. 


They have gone from us, and the grave is strong! 
Yet in night’s silent watches they are near a 
Their voices linger round us, as the song 
Of the sweet sky-lark lingers on the ear, 
When floating upward in the flush of even 
Its form is lost from earth, and swallowed up in heaven! 
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‘Multa absurda fingunt.’ 
CAMBESARIUS, 








Wuo has not amused himself in his classic hours, in making free 
translations? There is a kind of intoxication in it. The Oxford student 
who completed a travestie of all the books in Homer’s [liad, must have 
had a glorious time of it; for Melesigenes was not beyond the power of 
ridicule, and Socrates long remembered the quizzing of Aristophanes. 
Some of those old and choice spirits in the Spe ctator,—Johnson, Addison, 
and their coterie,—with all their veneration for the blind Bard of Greece, 
could not refrain from showing up his occasional ‘sinkings in poetry.’ 
They cite the passage where he compares a warrior in the ‘midst of a des- 
perate contest, to a jackass surrounded in a corn-field, with peculiar plea- 
sure, as a scrap of pure bathos. It is Shakspeare’s, and of course Na- 
ture’s, truth, that no earthly thing, however good, is insusceptible of some 
gross admixture ; and | think the mode in which college boys murder the 
dead languages,—(forgive the bull,)—is, so far at least, a complete verifi- 
cation of a saying quoted in substance from one who, according to Ben 
Johnson, understood ‘small latin and less Greek.’ 

I am getting deplorably rusty in my memory of free translations. My 
brain used to be stored with them; yet I bethink me now, of but one. It 
was made by an unhewn fellow, 1 in his freshman year ;—and | have heard 
it quoted by my friend Lemuel Turquoise, (the finest observer of the bur- 
lesque in all my clique,) with an oratund fulness that would have pleased 
the discriminating and subtle ear of Rusu himself. Here it is: 





‘Old Grimes is mortuus, that agathos old anthropos— 
Nunquam videbimus eum plus; 

Usus est to habere an old togam, 
All ante-buttoned down ? 


Verses of this kind are arbitrary in their construction, and the pause or 
accent can rest any where the reader chooses to fix it. At the moment 
I record this, many other renderings come suddenly to my mind; but 
such reminiscences, though indescribably pleasing to me, have no charm 
for the public. | associate them with the hearty, laughing faces of school 
companions who have been swept from my side by the course of circum- 
stance and time; some of whom are pursuing ‘their destiny in other 
lands—some, dead—some on the wave, in the service of their country. 
How soon do our better hours and opportunities wane into things that 
were ! 

Among the free translators of small latin scraps in modern times, I 
reckon Thomas Hood to be the very best. He is himself alone. In his 
annual, he furnishes many, and they are always good. They generally 
serve as mottos for pictures. I recollect a few of these, and will set 

them down. One of his plates represents a female cook, ‘doing’ some 
meat ina frying-pan. ‘The fat, or grease, has increased to the overflow, 
and the whole dish is in a blaze. The braw ny arms of the maid are up- 
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lifted, and her countenance indicates the utmost perplexity and consterna- 
tion. The motto is— Ignis Fat-uus!’ Another sets forth a mad bull, with 
his tail curled in air, his nostrils expanded, and his whole port bewildered. 
He is surrounded by a crowd of gaping rustics. Motto, ‘ De Lunatico 
Inquirendo!’ In one of these sketches, a specimen of French is given. 
An English cockney is depicted riding in a private coach, on a French 
highway. He is passing a field of oats; and the postillion, accidentally 
stretc! ling out his w hip i in that direction, says to his horses, *‘ Vite—vite !’ 
(quick,—equivalent in this case to ‘Go ahead’) ‘No,’ says the cock. 
ney, thinking himself addressed, and the field the subject,—‘no,—them 
arnt w’eat—them’s hoats !’ 

Some odd translations have been done into French, from the English. 
One of the Parisian authors, in rendering the passage, 





‘Out, brief candle, 
Life’s but a walking shadow,’ etc., 


from Shakspeare, gave it thus— 


‘ Sortez, sortez, vous courte chandelle !’ 
Namely : 
‘Get out, you short candle ? 


But I am persuaded that the French make fewer blunders than their 
neighbors across the channel. <A regular John Bull, wishing to shut the 
mouth of a drunken hack-driver at Calais, said to him in a pompous and 
menacing voice: ‘Tenez votre langue: vous étes en liqueur!’ The 
equivalent English of these words, rendered as they stand, is ludicrous 
enough. 

Of all the free translations, however, that I ever met with, commend 
me to a work recently published in London, from the pen of one John 
Bellenden Ker, Esq., "A.S.S. ete., entitled, «An Essay on the Archaiolo. 
gy of Popular Phrases.’ Having been favored with this work by a trans. 
atlantic friend, I take the liberty of presenting a few specimens of the au- 
thor’s stupid ingenuity to the American public. He gives a large number 
of nursery ballads and common adages; and by the most distorted con- 
struction, traces them either to the Anglo or Low Saxon. The absurdity 
of these translations constitutes the only claim to attention, preferred by 
this queer etymological. Nothing can be more laughable than his deriva- 
tions, several of which I proceed to serve up. The first I select is the com. 
mon phrase, ‘Oh, the pride of a cobbler’s dog.’ Mr. Ker refers it to 
the Saxon: ‘Hoe die prijckt op de kopplers doogh ! i. ‘Oh how this 
person prides himself!’ ‘He i is as poor as a church mouse.’ ‘ Het is 
al pur als hij ghiere moes; i. e. ‘ He is reduced to be importunate for 
victuals.’ ‘He does not care two straws for her.’ ‘ Het deught niet 
gar toe’s troren vor-her!’ i.e. ‘It is not worth while to grieve for 
her !’ 


I cannot refrain from giving one specimen of the Nursery Ballads, with 
Mr. Ker’s original definition : 


* Cock-a-doodle-doo— | ‘Gack en duijdt het t’u, 

Dame has lost her shoe; Diem aes lost ter s’du; 
Master’s broke his fiddle-stick, Mij aes daer’s brok es vied t’el stick, 
And don’t know what to do!’ End doedt nauw wet tet u?’ 
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i a. eed 
The definition is: ‘ Dolt of a peasant !—your life isa hell upon earth ; you 
are so foolish as to delight in hard work,’ ete. 

From the quizzical parodies which this work has excited abro: 4, I sub- 
join the following. It is by the editor of the London Examiner, wo, after 
some study of Mr. Ker’s glossaries, felt himself au fait at his system of 
etymology. He gives this diveral interpretation of ‘God save -he King.’ 
The Saxon, if it be not as pure, reads at least as well as Ker’s: 

‘God save great George our King, *Goets aef gregte Gorgch oor Kynck! 

Long live our nobie King, Lon glyff oor nobblekin ; 
God save the King! Goets aef thee king! 
Send him victorious, Sen dym vych toe rye oose, 


Long to reign over us, Lonkturane o vyrues, 
God save the King!’ Goets aef theeking !’ 


Definition—( free !)—‘ Foolish is the idea of a government compounded 
of a king, an hereditary peerage, and a popular representative assembly ; 
it is foolish altogether! Under such a state of things, the taxes become in- 
supportable, the people are besotted by the priesthood, and live miserably 
under bad laws: it is foolish altogether !’ 

Not content with Europe as the arena of his researches, Mr. Ker has 
embraced America in his derivative enterprise. Here is a phrase that he 
has most learnedly illustrated ; one that until quite lately was never heard 
of out of the United States. If Mr. Ker’s humbug were not absurd, it 
would be criminal. Stange to say, it has many implicit believers : 

‘He went the whole hog’—in the sense of he went the whole length, took a deep 
interest in, made it his own business: ‘Hij wendt de hold hoogh? i.e. ‘He turned 
the feelings of a friend to the subject in question ? 

The author quotes from Mr. Clayton’s Speech in the United States Se- 
nate in support of his etymology. 

Encouraged by our writer’s example, I offer one or two translations, 
a lamode Ker. [| take a revolutionary saying, and one verse of Yankee 
Doodle. I am not at liberty to mention the derivative language, only so 
far as to say, that it is a mixture of Mormon and Choctaw. I will merely 


remark, for the benefit of philologists, that the parlance is not extant in 
the schools : 


‘The times that tried men’s souls: ‘ Thett ymms then’ dried mens ’oels?—i. e. 
‘The time when we threshed our invaders, and gained a republic.’ 


‘Corn stalks twist your hair, ‘Kéern stoelks twijsdt y’er aer, 
Cart wheels go round ye; Kar voeils giier un ghe; 

Fiery dragons carry ye off, Phy ried rag undts kar e oopgh, 
And mortar pestle pound ye!’ An dmor varp oestil poenndjie ? 


On the whole, from the evidences that I meet with daily, I am persuad.- 
ed that free translations are onthe increase. Their utility may be judg- 
ed of from the foregoing specimens. That they are amusing, admits of 
no doubt: but there are many who will reject them altogether, as things 


that have no moral, and as possessing nothing that one can go about to 
prove. 


W. 
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AMERICAN PTYALISM. 


‘I must humbly crave leave hereinne, to be delivered of a bouldnesse wherewith 
my pen is in travaile.’ Sir Hy. Worron’s ‘REtiquiz.’ 


Bie words, now-a-days, are all the rage, and [ flatter myself that I 
have selected a pretty tall one for this article. It stands as the expositor 
of an alarming epidemic which has long prevailed in our well-beloved 
country ; and for which the land is cursed, by travelling cockneys, and 
cosmopolitan old women. Ptyalism, gentle reader, is ‘the effusion of 
spittle,’ as is worthily illustrated by that venerable lexicographer, Sam. 
Johnson,—the prince of his tribe, and the sometime lion to that jackal, 
Boswell. This is my theme ; it is the evil whereupon I design to expa- 
tiate ; and can say with my motto-maker, that it is one which I have not 
undertaken out of any wanton pleasure in mine own pen; nor truly with- 
out pondering with myself beforehand, what censures I might incur ; for 
I know that the object against which the lance of my reprobation is to be 
tilted, is grievously circumvested with the affection of habit and the sanc- 
tity of time. I mean not to be a sweeping opponent, but a commentator 
merely. ‘To advocate the ptyalism of this nation, would be ‘a sin to 
man, —for an amendment in the custom is most imperiously demanded. 
Whether the corporeal juices are more abundant in the citizens of the 
United State 'S, than in the people of other countries, it is not pertinent just 
now to enquire. At all events, they are less regarded; for we are said 
to be the most notoriously s salivating nation on the face of the globe. But 
the custom is as old astime. We hear of it in the first origin of our reli- 
gion. It was by spittle that the blind man was healed with the clay which 
our Saviour applied to his eyes: and in many countries it has been in- 
vested with peculiar sanctity. In Scotland, as may be learned from 
works relating to its popular superstitions, the virtue of spittle has long 
been held in high estimation by that prove rbially neat and thrifty people. 
Authors have thrown much light upon this subject. ‘They prove that the 
properties of the human saliva have enjoyed singular notice in both sacred 
and profane history. Pliny devotes an entire chapter in describing its 
efficacy among the ancient pagans, with whom it was esteemed an anti- 
dote to fascination, —a preservative against contagion,—a counteracting 
influence upon poisons,—and the source of strength in fisticuffs. Some 
of these uses, the moderns retain. When they fight, they spit in their 
hands; and they indulge in the same process under the humiliation of de- 
feat. Your Irish or English servant will spit on an eleemosynary shil- 
ling,—for he thinks that it blesses the coin. In the country of the former, 
it is said to be an invariable habit among the peasant girls, whenever they 
fling away the combings of their hair. There is sometimes a dignity, or 
grandeur, and sometimes a solemnity, in the custom. I always think well 
of those ladies one meets in romances, when they express themselves in 
that way. Who has not joined in the feeling of Rebecca in Ivanhoe, 
when the lustful templar, Brian de Bois- Guilbert, invades her in her tower, 
to compass her dishonor,—and when she, standing on the parapet, ready 
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to spring from that lofty height into the court- yard below, says to the cra- 
ven knight, with a look of withering conte mpt : ‘I spit at thee—I defy 
thee ! Thanks to him who reared this dizzy tower so high, I fear thee 
not! Advance one step nearer to my person, and [ will eae, to be 
crushed out of the very form of humanity, in the depth beneath! The 
reader almost sees the scornful foam escaping from the curled and beauti- 
ful lip of the Jewess, and is himself inclined to suit his action to the 
thought. Our ideas of propriety are derived, to a greater extent than we 
are aware of, from novels ; and if their pages may ‘be relied on, their he- 
roines (being always encompassed by scoundrels ‘whom they have much 
ado to keep at a proper distance,) must have been spitting at their detested 
supernumerary lowes about half the time. Contempt is well expressed 
by that action, and by the word. ‘There is innate disdain in the saliva 
itself. It leaves the haughty lip of the offended one, and lies before the 
contemned person—perhaps upon his beard,—like a gage of war, as po- 
tent as the glove in the days of the Crusades. In his work of * England 
and the English,’ the author of Pelham alludes to one Westmacott, (who 
seems a common libeller in London,) under the name of Sneak, in the fol- 
lowing expressive phrase: ¢ His soul rots in his profe ssion, and you spit 
when you hear his name!’ Among the various and opposing inferences 
derivable from the custom and the use of the word, one is, that saliva is 
inherently contemptible; and if so, is it not a noble proceeding to dispos- 
sess one’s self as much as possible, of that which is unworthy? Is this a 
non sequitur ? 

In one of the remote islets of Scotland, spitting into the grave forms a 
part of the funeral ceremony. Relations and friends gather round the 
narrow mansion of the departed, and each one ejects the salivary tribute of 
sorrowful remembrance. ‘ Happy,’ says the old adage, ‘is the new grave 
that the rain rains on;’ and in the island of which I speak, perhaps the 
saying may be, ‘Beloved is the dust that we spit upon.’ Anciently, the 
subject of Optics was illustrated only by those who possessed ample 
knowledge in relation to the qualities of saliva. ‘The popular oculist was 
one who saw, 





‘or fancied, in his dreaming mood, 
All the diseases that the spittles know.’ 


Even modern opticians, in their discussions upon the eye, have recom- 
mended a research of the old schoolmen’s tomes, that it may be decided 
whether any ‘solvent, sanative, or medicament,’ connected with saliv a, 
and lost to the oculists of the present day, was not in vogue of yore. But 
I do not wish to discuss the virtue of that which I esteem the parent of 
a vice. 

I look upon ToBACCo, in all its shapes and varieties, as the prime cause 
of the very extensive ptyalism which prevails in this nation. _ It is passing 
strange that this article ever came to be beloved. It is wonderful, that a 
weed which is in itself, in its original state, acrid and disagreeable, and which 
contains poison as deadly as the sting of a scorpion, should have pushed its 
way into use, until it has become a matter of traffic in all quarters of the 
world. I can hardly imagine how it ever spread its magic beyond the 
wigwam of the Indian, or came to mingle its fumes with any thing but the 
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council-smokes of the aborigines, in the pathless forests of the west. 
It has encountered and conquered every obstacle ;—the book which James 
I. fulminated against it—the opposition of Papal bulls, of ‘Transylvanian 
edicts, of Persian anathemas ;—and by the aid of Nicot, with Catharine de 
Medicis, (who may perhaps have ‘chawed,’)—and the great crowd of 
amateurs who continue to patronize it, the whole eastern continent glories 
in its use, and is loud in its praise. Since the Haytien began to draw its 
blue wreaths through his derivative pipe, as he watched the distant sea, 
dancing to the balmy winds from the palm groves of his native land, the 
world has bowed to the Nicotian weed. From Iceland to the tropics, and 
from Jerusalem to the Pacific, it is in request. Protean in its forms, it 
intoxicates in pigtail, twist, or plug,—in cigar or snuff. In the latter 
substance, how many a lofty nostril has it pleased,—how many old women 
and great men has it delighted! It was the last comfort of Napoleon, when 
he cried * Sauve qui peut!’ at Waterloo, and rode through bloody bat- 
tallions of the wounded and dying, away from the victorious legions of 
Wellington. When an old Irish vixen in a London police office was 
charged by her husband, to whom she had been rebellious, in a row, with 
taking two ounces of snuff per diem, what was her answer? ‘ Lawful 
powers, yer Warship! What is two ounces of blissid snuff, to a poor on- 
fortinit woman, as gives suck to two childer?’ It was an appeal that went 
home at once to the proboscis of the magistrate, and the woman was dis- 
charged. 

Much as tobacco has been lauded, snuff has perhaps received a greater 
share of eulogy. Even the organ to whose pleasure it ministers has 
been addressed, among many others, by the facetious author of ¢ Absurdi- 
ties,’ as the source of his supremest rapture. Hear him : 


* Knows he that never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joy, 

Which my nose knows? 
Oh, Nose! I am as proud of thee, 
As any mountain of its snows :— 
I gaze on thee, and feel the joy, 
A Roman knows ? 

But this is an episode, since snuff is not directly consociated with ‘the 
effusion of spittle.’ Tobacco is. Who chews, and smokes, and sali- 
vates not?) Who ever attended a church, a theatre, a political meeting, 
or any assembly, legislatures even, and did not see the effects of tobacco ? 
Who has not witnessed them at parties, at balls,—any where, and every 
where? How many divines and statesmen have I known, the misanthro- 
pic corners of whose lips exhibited the stained and pursed-up wrinkles of 
tobacco! Your student and your blood, (ruminating bipeds, who smoke 
or chew,) expectorate themselves away, and look like old men long be- 
fore they are forty. 

Yet it is the abuse, rather than the use, of tobacco, of which I com- 
plain. Under the rose, I have some respect, myself for a cigar; and [| 
do not object to some kinds of scented snuff. It is pleasant to smell the 
airy whiffs, circling around one’s contemplative nose, and to enjoy the 
excitement of a sneeze. But moderation should guide us in these mat- 
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ters; for ptyalism is so much of a habit, that in my opinion, it might 
be abated two-thirds, in every one of our countrymen; and I think that 
many valuable lives would thus be lengthened. 

With regard to expectoration, I would say, that when ’tis done, it 
would be well if it were done secretly. 1am no advocate of the English 
custom of salivating into the handkerchief, and carrying in a pocket the 
havest of one’s palatic department. Neither do I think that we should 
care a tobacco-stopper what foreign zantippes or scribblers think of the 
custom, only so far as their scrictures may seem to be just. In truth, 
after the falsehoods with which the European public has been deluged 
respecting our manners, the mere sight of an English tourist, male or fe- 
male, in this country, is enough to make an American citizen spit from 
sheer disgust. We mean those tourists, who grumble when they land; 
grumble their six weeks’ transit through the republic, and then grumble 
themselves into a packet-cabin, and go home to make a grumbling book. 
It is not surprising that folk like these have seen a good deal of ptyalism. 
Every such raven of passage is a walking ptysmagogue, and excites the 
very discharges that are so vehemently condemned. 

There is a juste milieu in this habit, which, as a nation, we have not hit 
as yet,—though we are much nearer toit than the spittle-pocketing king- 
dom which has furnished us with so many peripatetic philosophers on the 
subject. Let a general effort be made to touch this happy medium. To 
use a pun of some longevity, we must expectorate less, before we can 
expect to rate as a polished nation. I appeal to all frequenters of public 
places, whether my advice be not good. Let it be followed. Let it 
be henceforth declared no more, as it has been, that ‘an American spits 
from his cradle to his grave; at the board of his friend, at the feet of his 
mistress, at the drawing-room of his president, at the altar of his God: 
he salivates for three score years and ten; and when the glands of his 
palate can secrete no longer, he spits forth his spirit, and is gathered to 
his fathers, to spit no more.’ 

Joun W. Sanerapo, M. D. 

Communipaw, November 22, 1834, 


SONNET. 


Deep sunk in theught, he sat beside the river— 
Its wave in liquid lapses glided by, 
Nor watched in crystal depth his vacant eye 
The willow’s high o’erarching foliage quiver.— 
From dream to shadowy dream returning ever, 
He sat like statue, on the grassy verge ; 
His theughts, a phantom train, in airy surge 
Streamed visionary onward, pausing never. 
As autumn wind in mountain forest weaving 
Its wondrous tapestry of leaf and bower, 
O'ermastering the night’s resplendent flower, 
With tints like hues of heaven, the eye deceiving,— 
So, lost in labarynthine maze, he wove 
A wreath of flowers, the golden thread was love, P. 
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The Witches’? Revel: Present and Future. 


THE WITCHES’ REVEL. 


On with the dance! Let the echoing earth 

From the depth of its caverns resound to our mirth, 
Tis the blithe hour of revel! the hated moonlight 

Is quenched in the scow] of the tempest-winged night ! 
The spirits of death and of vengeance are nigh, 

And their voice of wail moans to the darkened sky ! 


On with the dance! On the far battle field 

Dimmed with gore is the glitter of helmet and shield, 

The fell stream of carnage still reeks on the air— 

And the raven stoops earthward, his banquet to share : 

Let him feast! The last breath from the vanquished is sped— 
But our song shall exult o’er the festering dead ! 


On with the dance ! Of the red lightning’s gleam 

We will twine us a wreath that in triumph shall beam ; 
For the pale flowers of earth, in that garland to shine, 

Of our victim’s torn limbs, gasping trophies we’ll twine ! 
For the rich mantling wine cup, of victory to tell, 

With the heart’s drained life-blood, our goblets shall swell ! 


Sisters—rejoice! On yon foam-crested wave 

There are ships going down with the fair and the brave ! 
As the storm petrel flaps his wing fitfully there, 

Ye may hear in the wild blast the curse and the prayer ! 
Ye may hear the last groan as the victim sweeps by— 
Ye may catch the last gleam of the quivering eye! 


Wake the loud revel! The roar of the sea, 
And the drowning one’s death-shriek, our music shall be ! 
While our beacon of vengeance illumines the night, 
And the deep thunder peals from his mantle of light— 
While the freed winds rejoice, and the fierce lightnings glance— 
’Tis the blithe hour of revel ! On—on with the dance ! 
E. F. E. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


Between the past and present, like the gray 
And shadowy twilight in whose gleam are met 
The night whose darkness has been, and the day 
Whose glory is to be, but is not yet, 
The present hangs. Behind—the mingled light 
Comes from a thousand stars, that through the night, 


Of the dark ages twinkled faint and far, 
While here and there, the harbingers of dawn, 
Sul high and radiant shines a glorious star. 
Before us shoot the silvery streaks of morn, 
Gleams of increasing brightness, that forerun 
The splendor of the still unrisen sun. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CALAVAR, OR THE KNIGHT OF THE Conquest. A Romance of Mexico. 


In two vols. 
pp. 574. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp BLancuarp, 


The flattering predictions which were first uttered respecting this novel 
in the October number of our M: igazine have been fully verified. This 
work has made its way at once into favor, and been the subject of ap- 
plauses not more unusual than just. It would be useless now to enter into 
a regular review of volumes that are on the round tables and in the 
minds of a large portion of our readers. ‘They have perused and 
admired. ‘They have been thrilled by descriptions of battles and con- 
quests, unsurpassed by the best of Scott ; the ‘y have wondered at the ma- 
gical facility with which the author of C ‘alavi ar has wrought up the splen- 
did materials furnished from a few years’ space in the history of Mexico, 
We have already given an outline of the work ; and no hindrance remains 
to an appreciation of the isolated passages which we now present ;—since 
the burthen and drift of the ‘Tale are already in the possession of those who 
have merely read our analysis. The adventures of the weary and half, 
demented knight, Calavar, of his kinsman, de Leste, of the Moor, Abdal- 
lah, and his daughter Jacinto, (afterwards the fair heroine Leila,) are 
related with wonderful skill, in language perfectly appropriate, and such 
as no lover of good English can read without pleasure. The exploits of 
Cortes and Montezuma, and the armies under their command—the ter- 
rific results of their warlike encounters, and the pictures of scenery, are 
all wrought up with a distinctness almost as palpable as reality. What 
for example can be more exquisite than the subjoined tableaux of Mexico ? 


‘While the cavalier was yet speaking, there came from the van of the army, very 
far in the distance, a shout of joy, that was caught up by those who toiled in his neigh- 
borhood, and combine by the squadrons that brought up the rear, until fin: illy lost 
among the echoes of remote cliffs. He pressed forward with the animation shared 
by his: companions, and, still leading Jacinto, arrived, at iast, ata place where the 
mountain dipped downwards with so sudden and so precipitous a declivity, as to in- 
terpose no obstacle to the vision. The mists were rolling away from his feet in huge 
wreaths, which gradually, as they became thinner, received and transmitted the rays 
of an evening sun, and were lighted up with a golden and crimson radiance, glorious 
to behold, and increasing every moment in splendor. As this superb curtain was 
parted from before him, as if by cords that went up to heaven, oat surged volumi- 
nously aside, he looked over the heads of those that thronged the side of the mountain 
beneath, and saw, stretching away like a picture touched by the hands of angels, the 
fair valley embosomed among those romantic hills, whose shadows were stealing visi- 
bly over its western slopes, but leaving all the eastern portion dyed with the tints of 
sunset. The green plains studded with yet greener woodlands; the little mountains 

raising their fairy- -like crests; the lovely ‘lakes , how gleaming like floods of molten 
silver, where they stretched into the sunshine, and now va» ishing away, ina shadowy 
expanse, under the gloom of the growing twilight; the structures that rose, vaguely 
and obscurely, here from their verdant margins, and there from their very bosom, as 
if floating on their placid waters, seeming at one time to present the image of a city 

crowned with towers and pinnacles, and then again broken by some agitation of the 
element, or confused by some vapor swimming through the atmosphere, into the 
mere fragments and phantasms of edifices, —these, seen in that uncertain and fading 
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light, and at that misty and enchanting distance, unfolded such a spectacle of beauty 
and peace as plunged the neophyte into a revery of rapture. The trembling of the 
page’s hand, a deep sigh that breathed from his lips, recalled him to consciousness, 
without however dispelling his delight. 


* ~ ~ * * * 


‘‘ Passing the night in a little hamlet on the mountain side, the army was prepared, 
at the dawn of the following day, to resume its march. But the events of this march 
being varied by nothing but the change of prospect, and the wonder of those by 
whom the valley was seen for the first time, we will not imitate the prolixity of our 
authority, the worthy Don Cristobal, but despatch, in a word, the increasing delight 
and astonishment with which Don Amador de Leste, after having satiated his appetite 
with views of lake and garden, surveyed the countless villages and towns of hewn 
stone that rose, almost atevery moment, among them. A neck of land now separates 
the lakes of Chalco and Xochimilco; and the retreat of the waters has left their banks 
deformed with fens and morasses, wherein the wild-duck screams among waving 
reeds and bulrushes. Originally, these basins were united in one long and lovel 
sheet of water, divided indeed, yet only by a causey built by the hands of man, which 
is now lost in the before-mentioned neck, together with its sluices and bridges, as well 
as a beautiful little city, that lay midway between the two shores, called by the Span- 
iards Venezuela, (because rising, like its aristocratic godmother, from among the wa- 
ters,) until they discovered that this was a peculiarity presented by dozens of other 
cities in the valley. Here was enjoyed the spectacle of innumerable canoes, paddled, 
with corn and merchandise, from distant towns, or parting with a freight of flowers 
from the chinampas, or floating gardens. But this was a spectacle disclosed by other 
cities of greater magnitude and beauty ; and when, from the streets of the royal city 
Iztapalapan, the army issued at once upon the broad and straight dike that stretched 
for more than two leagues in length, a noble highway, through the salt floods of 
Tezcuco ; when the neophyte beheld islands rocking like anchored ships in the water, 
the face of the lake thronged with little piraguas, and the air alive with snowy gulls; 
when he perceived the banks of this great sheet, as far as they could be seen, lined 
with villages and towns; and especially when he traced far away in the distance, in 
the line of the causeway, such a multitude of high towers and shadowy pyramids 
looming over the waters, as denoted the presence of a vast city,—he was seized with 
a spec es of awe at the thought of the marvellous ways of God, who had raised u 
that mighty empire, all unknown to the men of his own hemisphere, and now el 
ed it, for the accomplishment of a destiny which he trembled to imagine. He rode at 
the head of the army, in a post of distinction, by the side of Cortes, and felt moved 
to express some of the strange ideas which haunted him; but looking on the general 
attentively, he perceived about his whole countenance and figure an expression of 
singular gloom, mingled with such unusual haughtiness, as quickly indisposed him to 
conversation.” 


We feel a strong desire to give a full analysis of this novel,—to point 
out its beauties, and to follow the golden thread of romance to its end,—but 
our space dampens the idea; and we can only commend Calavar as a 
work of uncommon power; faithful to history, remarkably correct and 
rich in diction, and in point of style, immeasurably before any work of 
fiction with which the American public has been regaled for years, 

There is one fault,—venial perhaps to the clear-minded and chivalrous 
reader,—with which Calavar is chargeable. It is too stately; too uni- 
formly faithful to the time, in its episodes, which, though not numerous, 
are sufficiently so to make us wish for more. The author has too much 
to de with the fancy, and not enough with the heart,—that mysterious or- 
gan, whose every chord and impulse he can waken, if he will. There is 
a pleasing excitement in looking upon the strivings of Ambition to reach 
the cold pinnacles of fame; but we love to see mingled with that strife, 
the pathos of struggling and thwarted affection,—the toil, the suspense, 
the triumph,—and the comment uponall. In a romance, let the author of 
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Calavar remember, gentle natures must be enchante od ; and their domi- 
nion is the softer and holier passions. ‘They do not ‘agnize a prompt 
alacrity in deeds of hardness ;’ their oracle is Affection, and the heart 
their shrine. An energetic and beautiful writer has long since observed 
that ‘it is human nature, and human passions, after all, that form the true 
sources of interest ;? and the marvels which surround them serve no other 
purpose than to fix the attention on those workings of the heart, and those 
energies of the understanding, which alone command all the genuine sym- 
pathies of human beings, and which may be found as abundantly in the 
breasts of cottagers as of kings, knights- templars, or heroic captains, in 
either hemisphere, or any age. 

There are very few of the large number that will read this article, who 
will not have seen other eulogies of Calavar, equally honest and fervent. 
et them be believed ;—let the work be sought by those who have it no 
Let them be believed ;—let the work be sought by the ho have it not, 
and commended by its possessors. T'his is the way to admire. It is a 
kind of admiration that gives to lofty, yet self-distrustful minds, a just con- 
fidence in their own powers, that stimulates their imagination, and that 

TELLS with ‘THE TRADE.’ 





History or THE Rise AND Progress OF THE Arts OF DesiGN iN THE UniTED States. 
By Wiu1am Dun tap, Vice-President of the National Academy of Design, Author of 
the ‘History of the American Theatre,’ ‘ Biography of G. F. Cooke,’ ete. 
8vo. pp. 915. New-York: Published by the Author. 

Mr. Dun.ap’s reputation as an artist, is not alone founded upon his 
efforts as a painter—celebrated as he may be, at his esel and pallet. 
His pen is a powerful pencil, and the colors, the light and shadow, 
which it imparts, are as plain to his readers, as the finished conceptions 
of his art are to the beholder. It might be inferred from the title, that 
the work is confined to the subject matter which it designates. But the 
author has not bound himself down to the dry details of the history of the 
arts of design in this country, nor to a mere outline, in the biographies 
of the numerous artists, whose course he has traced. A singular apt- 
ness in the arrangement of facts and incidents, and an unexpectedness in 
the introduction of pleasing occurrences and amusing anecdote, form a 
striking feature of the volumes before us. Add to this, a facility and 
grace of expression, and the reader has the source of Mr. Dunlap’s popu- 
larity as an author. The work is by no means an easy one for the pur- 
poses of a reviewer. He reads and pencils as he goes along, important 
facts, entertaining digressions, amusing anecdotes, ye instructive com- 
ments,—and lo! “when he has finished his task—if that may be termed a 
task, which is a source of perpetual enjoyment—he finds that little less 
than half the contents of the volumes are marked for insertion. Such, 
at least, has been our experience ; and we can only select from our col- 
lection of passages a few of the many interesting facts and anecdotes 
which they embrace. The facts stated as from the personal knowledge 
of the author, we are informed, ‘ defy contradiction or controversy,’—and 
the various information from the numerous other sources may be relied 


In two vols. 
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on, as equally authentic. We make an extract or ‘two o from the notice of 
Benjamin West, as embracing facts which we have never before seen in 


print. ‘The subjoined paragraph describes the author’s introduction to 
the great artist : 


“In the month of June, 1784, the writer of this memoir arrived in England, for the 
purpose of studying the art of painting, having assurances of the aid of Mr. West, 
before leaving New-York. When introduced to the painter, he was working on ar 
esel-pic ure for the Empress Catharine of Russia. It was Lear and Cordelia. The 
impression made upon an American youth of eighteen by the long gallery leading 
from the dwelling-house, to the lofty suite of painting-rooms—a gallery filled with 
sketches and designs for large paintings—the spacious room t! rough which I passed 
to the more retired attelier—the works of his pencil surrounding me on every side— 
his own figure seated at his esel, and the beautiful composition at which he was em- 
ployed, as if in sport, not labor ;—all are rec ‘lled to my mind’s eve at this distance of 
half a century, with a vividness which doubtless proceeds in part, from the repeated 
Visits to, and examination of, many of the same objects, during a residence of more 
than three years in London. But the painter, as he then appeared, and received me 
and my conduetor, (Mr. Effingham Lawrence, an American, like himself of a Quaker 
family, and no longe ry a Quaker in habits and appearance,) the palette, pencil, esel, 
figure of Cordelia, all are now before me as though seen yesterday. Many of the 
pictures for the Roy: al Chapel of Windsor were then in the apartments ; particularly I 
call to view the Moses receiving the Law.’ 


Mr. Dunlap relates the following anecdote, upon the authority of Mr. 
Morse, President of the National Academy : 


‘*On one occasion when he entered Mr. West’s painting-room, long after the death 
of George the Third, he found the artist engaged in copying a portrait of that king 
and as he sat at his work, and talked according to his custom, ‘The picture’ said he, 
‘is remarkable for one circumstance; the king was sitting to me for it, when a mes- 
senger brought him the Declaration of American Indepe ndence.’ It may be sup- 
posed, that the question ‘ How did he receive the news ?’ was asked. ‘ He was agi- 
tated at first,’ said West, ‘ then sat silent and thoughtful: at length he said, ‘ Well if 
they cannot be happy under my government, I hope they may not change it for a 
worse. I wish them no ill.’ If such was George the T hird, we find no difficulty i in 
reconciling his attachment to Benjamin West, with the American’s honest love of his 
native land.” 


We have remarked, in many works which treat of West, that he is 
termed Sir Benjamin West, ’__and indeed, it was for a long time a com- 
mon appendage to his name in this country. It appears, however, that 
he was never knighted. Our author says: 

‘‘The Duke of Gloucester called on West from the king to inquire if the honor 
would be acceptable. ‘No man,’ said Benjamin, ‘ entertains a higher respect for po- 
litical honors and distinctions than myself, but I really think I have earned greater 
eminence by my pencil already than knighthood could confer on me. The ch ef 
value of titles, is to preserve in families a respect for those principles by which such 
distinctions were originally obtained; but simple knighthood to a man who is at 
least as well known as he could ever hope to be from that honor, is nota legitimate 


object of ambition. ‘To myse If, then, your royal highness must perceive the title could 
add no dignity, and as it would perish with myself, it could add none to my family.’ 


Mr. Dunlap’s work will go far to alter many received opinions con- 
cerning Mr. West. He was not the Quaker in the outward man, which 
his biographers have described him to be. While he lived, his enemies 
represented him as selfish and morose,—but numerous and various are 
the tributes to his genuine liberality and unostentatious kindness of heart. 
We pass, as better known to the general reader, the history and descrip- 
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tion of his eminent labors, and the account of his early successes. West 
died in March, 1820, aged eighty-two years. He was buried with pomp 
beside Reynolds and Opie, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The subjoined anec- 


dote will illustrate the general kind bearing of this ‘ American apos- 
tle of the Arts’ 








“On one occasion, a Camera Lucida, then a new thing, had been left with him for 
inspection: it was the first he had ever seen, and Stuart coming in, West showed it 
to him, and explained its use. Stuart’s hand was always tremulous. He took the 
delicate machine for examination, let it fall, and it was dashed to fragments on the 
hearth. Stuart stood with his back to West, looking at the wreck, in despair. After 
a short silence, the benevolent man said, ‘ Well, Stuart, you m: ry as well pick up the 
pieces.’ This was of course in early life, but old age made no change in him.” 


From the entertaining history of the eareer of Gilbert Stuart—a history 
replete with humor, anecdote, and interest,—we have only room for the 
following extracts. ‘The first, under the head of * Stage-coach Adventure,’ 
gives the reply of Mr. Stuart to some inquisitive fellow-passengers in a 
stage-coach, who desired to clicit from him the nature of the business he 
followed : 


“'T’o the round-about question, to find out his calling or profession, Mr. Stuart an- 
swered with a grave face, arid serious tone, that he sometimes dressed gentlemen’s 
and ladies’ hair, (at that time the high craped pomatume .d hair was all the fashion. ) 

«You are a hair-dresser then?’ ‘ What!’ said he, ‘do you take me for abarber?’ ‘I 
beg your pardon sir, but Linferred it from what you said. If I mistook you, may 
take the libe ty to ask what you are, then?’ ‘Why I sometimes brush a gentleman’s 
coat, or hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.’ ‘QO, you are a valet then, to some noble- 
man?’ ‘A valet! Indeed, sir, lam not. Tam not a servant—to be sure I make 
coats and waistcoats for gentlemen.’ ‘Oh! you area tailor!’ ‘Tailor! do I look 
like a tailor?’ ‘I'll assure you, I never handled a goose, other than a roasted one.’ 
By this time they were all ina roar. ‘ What the devil are you then?’ said one. ‘I'll 
tell you, said Stuart. ‘ Be assured all I have said is literally true. 1 dress hair, brush 
hats and coats, adjust a cravat, and make coats, waistcoats, and breeches, and likewise 
boots and shoes et your service.’ ‘Oho! aboot and shoe-maker after all!’ ‘ Guess 
again, gentlemen, 1 never handled a boot or shoe but for my own feet and legs; yet 
all I have told you istrue.” ‘We may as well give up guessing. After checking bis 
laughter, and pumping up a fresh flow of spirits by a large piuch of snuff, he said to 
them very gravely, ‘ Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool with you any longer, but 
will tell you, upon my honor as a gentleman, my bona fide profession. 1 get my bread 
by making faces.’ He then screwed his countenance, and twisted the lineaments of 
his visage, in a manner such as Samuel Foote or Charles Mathews might have en- 
vied. When his companions, after loud peals of laughter, had composed themselves, 
each took credit to himself for having, ‘all the while suspected that the gentleman be- 
longed to the theatre,’ and they all knew that he must be a comedian by profession ; 
when to their utter surprise, he assured them that he never was on ‘the stage, and 
very rarely saw the inside of a play-house, or any similar place of amusement. They 
now all looked af each other with astonishment. 

‘‘ Before parting, Stuart said to his companions, ‘Gentlemen, you will find that all 
I have said of my various employments, is comprised in these few words: I am a 
portrait painter. If you will call at John Palmer's, York-Buildings, London, 
I shall be ready and willing to brush you a coat or hat, dress your hair a la-mode, 
supply you, if in need, with a wig of any fashion or dimensions, accommodate you 
with boots or shoes, giv eyou ruffles or er: vats, and make faces for you.’ 

“While taking a parting glass at the inn, they begged leave to inquire of their 
pleasant companion, in what part of England he was born; he told them he was not 
born in England, Wales, Ireland, or Scotland. Here was another puzzle for John 
Bull. ‘Where then?’ ‘I was born at Narraganset.’ ‘Where’s that?’ ‘Six miles 
from Pottawoone, and ten miles from Poppasquash, and about four miles west of 
Connecticut, and not far from the spot where the famous battle with the warlike Pe- 
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uots was fought.’ ‘In what part of the East Indies is that, sir?’ ‘ East Sedies, 1 my 
ear sir! It is in the state of Rhode Island, between Massachusetts and Connecticut 
river.’ This was all Greek to his companions, and he left them to study a new lesson 


of geography.’ ”’ 


The second gives us a specimen of cool impudence and injustice, and 
its proper punishment : 


“When I lived at Germantown,’ said Stuart, ‘a little, pert young man called on 
me, and addressed me thus,—‘ You are Mr. Stuart, sir, the great painter!’ ‘My 
name is Stuart, sir.’ Those who remember Mr. Stuart’s athletic figure, quiet 
manner, sarcastic humor, and uncommon face, can alone imagine the picture he 
would have made as the intruder proceeded : ‘My name is Winstanley, sir; you 
must have heard of me.’ ‘Not that I recollect, sir... ‘No? Well, Mr. Stuart, I have 
been copying your full length of Washington; I have made a number of copies. I 
have now six that I have brought on to Phil adelphia; I have gota room in the state- 
house, and I have put themup; but before I show them to the public, and offer them 
for sale, I have a proposal to make to you.’ ‘Go on sir.’ ‘It would enhance their 
value, you know, if I could say that you had given them the last touch. Now, sir, all 
you have to do, is to ride to town, and give each of them a tap, you know, with your 
riding-switch—just thus, you know.’ 

“ Stuart, who had been feeding his capacious nostrils with Seotch snuff, shut the 
box, and deliberately placed it on the table. Winsstanley proceeded: ‘ And we shall 
share the amount of the sale.’ ‘Did you ever hear that | was a swindler?’ ‘Sir! 
Oh, you mistake. You know—’ ‘The painter rose to his full height. ‘ You will 
please to walk down stairs, sir, very quickly, or I sh: ull throw you out at the window.’ 
The genius would have added another ‘you know ;’ but seeing that the action was 
likely to be suited to the word, he took the hint, and preferred the stairs.” 


We intended to have copied largely from the autobiography of the au- 
thor,—one of the most interesting sketches of the volumes—but our limits 
will not permit. ‘The memoir of Jarvis,—whose career was brilliant, but 


dimmed latterly, by his addiction to a vice, with which genius is too 
often associated,—is exceedingly clever. ‘The following passages will 
not be without interest to the numerous friends and acquaintances of their 
subject in this city, under whose notice these pages will fall : 


‘Some southerners having arrived, to whom he wished to return civilities and do 
honor, the painter invited several gentlemen of note to meet them. ‘This was before 
his marriage with the lady above named. He then had his rooms in Wall-street, and 
Pierre Van Wyke, the Recorder of the city, had his office below, in the same house. 
With Van Wyke, as with most of the ee of the city at that time, he was inti- 
mate ; and among others, Van Wyke and G. C. V erplanck were invited to meet the 
strangers. T hey sat down to a table profuse ly covered with every good and costly 
viand the market could afford: venison, pheasants, and canvass-back ducks tempted 
the appetite, although knives with broken handles, and forks with one prong made 
the operations of carving and eating somewhat awkward and difficult, and excited 
no little surprise among ‘the guests who were not aware of the painter’s habits. Wine 
was as plenty and of as great variety as the meats, and the wine glasses of various 
sizes, but principally of the largest calibre and most profound depth, such as would 
not allow of the repetition of Sam Foote’s pun—however old the liquor— Your glass 
of wine is very little of its age,’ would not apply here. The mode of opening a bottle 
(decanters there were none) was by breaking off the top of the cork and thrusting the 
remainder down the neck with a greasy fork—a cork-screw would have smacked too 
much of order. 

“<¢ Jarvis,’ said the Recorder, ‘I want some small drink—here’s nothing but wine.’ 
‘Give the Recorder the brandy bottle!’ ‘ No, no, give me some small beer, or some 
water.’ ‘We don’t know such things—there is porter and ale.’ ‘Some ale then.’ 
‘Tom! give the Recorder some ale. “After a pause, Van Wyke says, ‘Jarvis, w —s is 
thisale of yours?’ ‘Tom! w hy don’ tyoug give the Recorder some ale?’ ‘'There’s 
tumbler, sir.’ ‘ No tumbler!’ ‘No, sir. Wi ell, throw the soap out of my shaving cup.” 
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The singular eccentricities of the man may be gathe ‘red from the 
amusing incident which follows : 


“Tt is said, that on seeing a tall, melancholy looking Frenchman walking very so- 
iemnly down Broadway, with a very large cigar box under his arm, Jarvis placed 
himself immediately beh nd, imitated his funeral ste p; and as he saw an acquaintance 
likely to join in the fun, he would by signs bring him to follow in the train; until he 
got a string of some length, walking im solemn procession. ‘The bearer of the box, 
upon turning a corner, looked round and saw that he had a suite of attendants, of 
whose motives he could form no notion. He stopped—the procession stopped.— 
‘Gentlemens, vat you mean? nan4 you mean, gentlemens?’ Jarvis answered, 
‘ Seeing that you were a foreigner, sir, and no frie nds to assist you at the burial of 
your child, we thought to show our re ae ct by attending the funeral.’ 


We are reluctantly compelled to omit passages from the pleasing histo. 
ries of Copley, ‘Trumbull, Dunlap, Vanderlyn, Peale, Alston, Inman, Les- 
lie, Wier, and numerous others, who have built up for themselves an 
honorable fame. But ‘are not all these things written in the book? 
We heartily commend these vol umes to our readers, with the assurance 
that they will prove an abundant source of instruction and amusement. 


Tue Last Days or Pompei: by the author of ‘Pelham,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ ete. Two 
vols. 12mo. New York: Harper anp Broruers 


In a preceding number we gave a notion: of this powerful production 
with reference to its Aterary excellence. ‘The work is before the public ; 


and the justice of our encomiums is ere this widely acknowledged. We 
are glad that the character of the volumes enables us to re peat the no- 
tice, by referring to a higher quality, and one not often met with in a 
novel—its moral excellence. Bulwer has, with equal severity and jus- 
tice, been condemned for the immoral tendency of the greater part of his 
writings ; and, whether in consequence of critical admonition, or of a 
change in his own views and feelings, we are glad to find his later works 
very much amended in this particular. In the present one, especially, 
he has laboured to recommend, and advantageously exhibit, the principles 
of the (then new) Christian religion ; and we give a few extracts to show 
the spirit and power with which he treats a subject of which most of his 
admirers have been wont to consider him ignorant. ‘The following is 
taken from a dialogue between Olinthus the Nazarine, and Apeecides, 
Priest of Isis: 

“T do not wonder, Apecides, that 1 distress you; that I shake all the elements of 
your mind, that you are lost in doubt, that you drift here and there in the vast ocean 
of uncertain and benighted thought. I wonder not at this, but bear with me a little ; 
watch and pray, the di urkness shall vanish, the storm sleep, and God himself, as He 

came of yore on the seas of Samaria, shall walk over the lulled billows to the delivery 
of your soul. Ours is a religion jealous in its demands, but how infinitely prodigal in 
its gifis! It troubles you for an hour, it repays you by immortality.’ 

“* Such promises, * said Apecides, sulle mnly, ‘ are the tricks by which man is 
ever gulled. Oh, glorious were the promises which led me to the shrine of Isis!’ 

“*But,’ answered the Nazarene, ‘ ask thy reason, can that religion be sound which 


outrages all morality? You are told to worship your Gods. What are those gods 
even according to yourselves? What their actions, what the attributes of their divi- 
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nity? Are they not all re presents «1 to you as the blackest of criminals? yet you are 
asked to serve them as the holiest of divinities. Jupiter himself is a parricide’ and an 
adulterer. What are the meaner divinities, but imitators of his vices? You are told 
not to murder, but you worship murderers; you are told not to conmnit adultery, and 
you make your prayers to an adulterer. Oh! what is this buta mockery of the holiest 
part of man’s nature, whichis faith! 'Turn now to the God, the one, the true God, 
to whose shrine [ would lead you. Ifhe seem to you ‘too sublime, too shadowy for 
those human associations, those touc hing connec tions between Creator and creature, 
to which the weak heart clings—conte smplate him in his Son, who put on mortality 
like ourselves. His mortality is not indeed declared, like that of your fabled gods, by 
the vices of our nature, but by the practice of all its virtues. In him are united the 
austerest morals with the tenderest affections. If he were but a mere man, he had 
been worthy to become a god. You honor Socrates—he has his sect, his disciples, 
his schools. But what are the doubtful virtues of the Athenian, to the bright, the un- 
disputed, the active, the unceasing, the devoted holiness of Christ! I speak to you 
now only of his human character. He came in that as the pattern of fature ages, to 
show us the form of virtue which Plato thirsted to see embodied. This was the true 
sacrifice that He made for man; but the halo that encircled his dying hour not only 
brightened earth, but opened to us the sight of heaven! You are touched—you are 
moved. God works in your heart. His spirit is with you. Come, resist not the 
holy impulse, come at once—unhesitatingly. A few of us are now assembled to ex- 
pound the word of God. Come, let me guide you to them. You are sad, you are 


weary. Listen then to the words of God: Come to me, saith He, all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ ”’ 


The annexed passage forms a portion of the reply of Glaucus, the hero, 
to an interrogation of lone, concerning ‘the new sect of the Nazarenes.’ 


“Well do I remember to have heard my father speak of one strange guest at Athens 
many years ago; methinks his name was Paul. My father was one among a mighty 
crowd that gathe red on one of our immemorial hills to hear this sage of the East ex- 
pound ; through the wide throng there rang not a single murmur '—the jest and the 
roar, with which our native orators are received, were hushed for him;—and when 
on the loftiest summit of that hill, raised above the breathless crowd below, stood this 
inysterious Visiter, his mien and his conntenance awed every heart even before a sound 
leit his lips. He was a man, [have heard my father say, of no tall stature, but of noble 
and impressive mien; his robes were dark ‘and ample; the declining sun, for it was 
evening, shone aslant upon his form, as it rose aloft, motionless and commanding; his 
countenance was much wornand marked, as of one who had braved alike misfortune 
and the sternest vicissitudes of many climes; but his eyes were bright with an almost 
unearthly fire; and when he raised ‘his arm to sper ak, it was with the majesty of a man 
into whom the Spirit of a God hath rushed! 

“«* Men of Athens!’ he is reported to have said, ‘1 find among ye an altar with this 
inscription—TO THE UNKNOWN Gop. Ye worship in ignorance the same deity I serve. 
To you unknown till now, to you be it now revealed.’ 

“Then declared that solemn man how this great Maker of all things, who had ap- 
pointed unto man his several tribes and his various homes—the Lord of earth and 
the universal heaven, dwelt not in temples made with hands; that his presence, his 
spirit, was in the air we breathed ;—our life and our being was with Him. ‘Think 
you,’ he cried, ‘ that the Invisible is like your statues of gold and marble? Think you 
that he needeth sacrifice from you: He ‘who made Heaven and earth?’ Then spake 
he of fearful and coming times, of the end of the world, of a second rising of the dead, 
whereof an assurance had been given to man in the resurrection of the mighty Being 
whose religion he came to preach. 

“When he thus spoke, the long pent murmur went forth, and the philosophers that 
were mingled with the people muttered their sage contempt; there might you have 
seen the chilling frown of the Stoic, and the Cynic’s sneer ;—and the Epicurean, who 
believeth not even in our own Elysium, muttered a pleasant jest, and swept laughing 
through the crowd; but the deep heart of the people was touched and thrilled ; and 
they trembled, though they knew not why, for verily the stranger had the voice and 


majesty of a man to whom ‘The Unknown God’ had committed the preaching of His 
faith. 
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“Jone listened with wrapt ‘attention, and the serious and earnest manner of the 
narrator betrayed the impression that he himself had received from one who had been 


among the audience, that on the hill of the Heathen Mars had heard the first tidings 
of the word of Christ!” 


In chapter tv., vol. u., we have marked the subjoined beautiful dia- 
logue :— 


“«« My son,’ replied the old man, ‘the days left to me on earth, are few and scanty ; 
I employ them as becomes me, travelling from place to place, comforting those whom 
God hes gathered together i in his name, “and proclaiming the glory of his Son, as tes- 
tified to his servant.’ 

“«'Thou hast looked, they tell me, on the face of Christ?’ 

“« And the face revived me from the dead: know, young proselyte to the true faith, 
that I am he of whom thou readest in the seroll of the apostle. In the far Judea and 
in the city of Nain, there dwelt a widow, humble of spirit and sad of heart, for of all 
the ties of life, one son alone was spared to her. And she loved him with a melan- 
choly love, for he was the likeness of the lost. And the son died. The reed on 
which she leaned was broken—the oil was dried up in the widow’s cruise. They 
bore the dead upon his bier, and near the gate of the city, when the crowd were 
gathered, there came a silence over the sounds of wo, for the Son of God was passing 
by. ‘The mother, who followed the bier, wept not noisily, but all who looked upon 
her, saw that her heart was crushed. And the Lord pitied her, and he touched the 
bier, and said, ‘I say unto THEE arise.’ And the dead man woke and looked upon 
the face of the Lord. Oh! that calm and solemn brow! that unutterable smile—that 
care-worn and sorrowful face lighted up with a God’s benignity! it chased away the 
shadows of the grave! I rose, | spoke—I was living, and in my mother’s arms—yes, 
Tam the dead revived! The people shouted; the funeral horns rang forth merrily ; 
there was a cry, ‘ God has visited his people” I heard them not: I felt, I saw nothing 
but the face of the Redeemer.’ 

“The old man paused, deeply moved; and the youth felt his blood creep and his 
hair stir. He was in the presence of one who had known the mystery of death. 

««<'Till that time,’ renewed the widow’s son, ‘I had been as other men, thoughtless, 
not abandoned ; taking no heed but of the things of love and life; nay, I had inclined 
to the gloomy faith of ‘the earthly Sadducee! But, raised from the dead, from awful 
and desert dreams, that these lips never dare reveal—recalled upon earth to testify the 
powers of Heaven—once more mortal, the witness of immortality; I drew a new 
being from the grave. Oh, fated—oh, lost Jerusalem! Him from whom came my 
tife, 1 beheld adjudged to the agonized and parching death! Far in the mighty 
crowd I saw the light rest and glimmer over the cross; [ heard the hooting mob—I 
cried aloud—I raved—I threatened; none heeded me; I was lost in the whirl and 
the roar of thousands! Buteven then, in my agony and his own, methought the 
glazing eye of the Son of man sought me out. His lip smiled, as when it ¢ onquered 
death; it hushed me, and I became calm. He who defied the grave for another, 
what was the grave to him? The sun shone aslant the pale and powerful features, 
and then died away! Darkness fell over the earth ; how long it endured I know not. 
A loud cry came through the gloom, a sharp and bitter ery—and all was silent.” 


What follows, is contained in ‘A letter from Glaucus to 


«You speak of the growing sect of the Christians in Rome. Sallust, to you I may 
confide my secret: I have pondered much over that faith—I have adopted it. After 
the destruction of Pompeii, | met once more with Olinthus—saved, alas! only for a 
day, and falling afterward a martyr to the indomitable energy of his zeal. 
preservation from the lion and the earthquake, he taught me to behold the hand of the 


In my 


unknown God! [I listened—believed—adored ! My own, my more than ever be- 
loved Ione, has also embraced the creed! A creed, Sallust, which shedding light 
over this world, gathers its concentrated glory, like a sunset, over the next’! We 
know that we are united in the soul, asin the flesh, for ever and for ever ! Ages may 
roll on, our very dust be dissolved, the earth shrivelled like a scroll; but round and 
round the circle of e ternity rolls the wheel of life, imperishable, unceasing! And as 
the earth from the sun, so immortality drinks happiness from virtue, which is the smile 
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tipon the fuce & f God! Visit me, then, Sallust; oleae vii you the learned scrolls of 
. = urus, Pythagoras, Diogenes : arm yourself for defeat ; and let us, amid the groves 

Academus, dispute under a surer guide than any granted to our fathers, on the 
aed problem of the true ends of life and tlie nature of the soul.’ ” 


Tue Cavauiers or Vircrnia: or, the Recluse of Jamestown. An Historical Romance 
of the Old Dom on. By the author of ‘The Kentuckian in New-York.’ In two vols. 
l2mo. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


We have glanced over the sheets of a portion of these volumes, now 
passing through the press. ‘The ground-work is formed of historical 
facts, connected with the early settlement of Virginia; and the essential 
events are traceable to the same source. The style is simple and un- 
pretending—and the romance of history is well preserved. It will take, 
we think, a higher rank than ‘The Kentuckian,’ in point of interest, and 
finish of execution. We subjoin, as a fair specimen of the descriptive 
portions of the work, a portrait of the heroine : 


“Late in the afternoon, towards the southwestern extremity of the beach, and out- 
side of the palisade, a young and gent'e creature, of most surpassing love sliness, moved 
thoughtfully along the sandy shore, and every now and then casting a wistful glance 
over the water, and as often heaving a gentle sigh, as a shade of girlish disap point- 
ment settled upon her blooming face. Her dress was simple, tasteful, and exquisitely 
appropri: ate to he ‘r style of beauty. She had apparently scarce passed her sixteenth 
birthday ; and of course her figure was not yet rounded out to its full perfection of 
female loveliness. So much of her neck as was visible above a rather high and close 
cut dress, was of that pure, chaste, and lovely white which gives such an air of hea- 
venly innocence to the — girl of that delightful age. The face although ex- 
ceeding the neck in the height, variety and richness of its coloring, was not disfigured 
by a single freckle, scar, or blemish. ‘The features were generally well proportioned 
and suited to each other, the lips full and gently pouting, with a margin of as luxurious 
tinting as that with which nature ever adorned the first budding rose of spring, and 
when parted, as they often were, by the most gentle and naive laughter, displayed a 
set of teeth beautifully white and regular. Yetone could scarcely fasten the eye upon 
them for the admiration excited by the exquisite expression of the dimpled mouth, ever 

varying, and as itseemed, more lovely with each succeeding change. The motion of 
her eyes was so rapid that it was difficult to ascertain their color; but certain it is they 
were soft and brilliant, the latter effect produced in no small degree by long fair dew 
lashes which rose and fell over the picture, as lights and shadows fall from the pencil 
of an inspired painter. The fair flaxen ringlets fell beneath the small gipsey hat in 
short thick curls, and were clustered around her brow, so as to form the most natural 
and appropriate shade imaginable to a forehead of polished ivory. She was about 
the medium height, symmetrically proportioned,with an exquisitely turned anckle and 
little foot, which now bounded over the beach with an impatience only surpassed by 
her own impetuous thoughts, as her eyes became intently riveted upon a moving 
spec upon the distant waters. The w ild and startled expression, excited in the first 
moment of surprise, might now be seen merging into one of perfect satisfaction, as 
the distant object began to grow into distinct ‘outlines at ev ery plunge of the buoyant 
waves; her heart heaving its own little current to her face in perfect unison with 
their boisterous movements.” 


It was the lover of the damsel, who approached ‘in a beautifully- 
painted canoe, with a curled and fantastic head.;’ but we must leave the 
scene of their meeting, and the thick-coming events which succeed its 
description to the imagination of the reader. It will not be long before 
his curiosity may be satisfied in the most authentic manner. 
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THREE YEARS IN THE Pacific; including notices of Brazil, Clul 
By an Officer of the United States Navy 
Carey, Lea, AND BLANCHARD. 


WE have experienced no ordinary pleasure, in the perusal of this 
volume—the result of observations made during two cruizes of about six 
years in the Pacific ocean, in the United States ships, Brandywine and 
Falmouth. The author informs us, in a brief and modest preface, that 
he ‘has avoided obtruding himse/f upon the attention of the reader, and 
has indulged in but few reflections; being content to present naked facts, 
and allow each one to dress them for himself, and draw his own conclu- 
sions.” ‘The good sense manifested in this, is in strong contrast with the 
blundering verbosity and the obtrusion of trifling individual affairs, and 
comments, which have formed prominent features in some recent volumes 
upon South America. ‘The author is evidently a gentleman of ability, 
good education, taste, and judgment, and his description of the manners, 
customs, and peculiarities of our Southern brethren is in all respects 
worthy of commendation. As an officer of the United States Navy, he 
was enabled to mingle in Society, and to obtain information, relative to 
the public affairs of the country, etc., not accessible to, nor attainable by 
an unofficial traveller through those regions. To evident industry in the 
collection of facts e lucidating the history of popular scenes and charac- 
ters in South America, our author has added a shrewd observation of living 
manners. Moreover, his style is seldom flippant or diffusive. It is per- 
spicuous, without being devoid of ornament; and whether he describes 
the ocean or a mountain—a lady’s walking dre ‘ss, or the habiliments of 
a muleteer,—he is equally felicitous. W herever he takes the reader with 
him, to see what he beholds, and experience what he enjoys—whether 
it be a bull-bait in Peru, a ride in a calecas,—smoking hogitas,—or hold. 
ing a téte & téte with black-eyed damsels at a tertudia, he is sure to please. 

We take leave of the work, by commending it to the attention of the 


reader, satisfied that he will rise from its perusal with a full conviction of 
the justice of our encomiums. 


e, Bolivia, and Peru.— 


In one vol. 8vo. pp. 441. Philadelphia : 


Tue Lyre AND Sworp or CHArtes THeopore Kirner, with a Life of the Author, 
and Extracts from his Letters. Translated from the German, by W. B. Cuortey, Esq. 
In crimson silk, with a portrait: pp. 248. London, Hamittoy, ADAMs AND CoMPany. 

WE are indebted for an early and splendid copy of this volume, to our 
friend and correspondent, the Translator. Mr. Chorle ‘y is himselfa scho- 
lar of deserved repute, in many languages besides the German ; and his 
contributions to English literature have met with singular success. The 
rendering of Kérner into this latter tongue, will add to his fame. He has 
infused a degree of spirit and beauty into the translation, which we could 
hardly have expected. The compound words in the German are so 
numerous, and their meaning so condensed, that we should deem it some- 
times impossible to render it even tolerably. There is no proceeding, 
mot par mot; the compression is so striking in the original, that, to give 
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the whole meaning in nglish words, dilutes it into verbosity, and the 
concinnitas is lost. Mr. Chorley, however, has overcome these obsta- 
cles better than any of his contemporaries could have done. His intro- 
duction is modest and graceful,—the life of his subject is given with a 
pathetic aud beautiful succinctness ;—and much of the poetry is admira- 
ble. It could scarcely, we should think, read better in the German. 
K6rner was a young poet of great power and fire. He died in the 
very prime of manhood, fighting the battles of his country. His sister, a 
young, delicate creature, only seventeen, survived him merely long 
enough to complete most faithfully, his miniature from recollection, and to 
paint a design of the lyre and sword, encircled by a wreath of flowers, 
as the device for his monument. Now, they rest together in the grave. 
Mrs. Hemans has commemorated this touching event in an elegiac poem, 
of which we give the concluding stanza :— 
‘Have ye not met ere now ?—So let those trust, 

That meet for moments but to part for years ; 

That weep, watch, pray, to hold baek dust from dust,— 

That love where love is but a fount of tears. 


Brother, sweet sister! Peace around ye dwell— 
Lyre, sword, and flower, farewell ! 


Journat or THE ACADEMY OF Naturat Sciences OF PutLApetpnia, Vol. VII: 

Part 1: 1834: pp.184. Philadelphia: P. Giezons. 

Wiru fourteen botanical and conchological embellishments, this excellent 
volume embraces a valuable amount of letter press illustrations, and mat- 
ter interesting to the lover of science. The two principal articles in the 
book are, first, a catalogue of a collection of plants made chiefly in the 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains, or Northern Andes, by Messrs. W yeth 
and Nuttall: second, a description of the rare indigenous plants of the 
United States, from the herbarium of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia. Then follow papers on the tertiary and recent forma- 
tions of the Southern States: on new tertiary fossils : analysis of coal ; 
and a description of a new species of Hinnita, ‘by T. A. Conrad, Esq., an 
indefatigable and most successful naturalist. The embellishment re- 
presenting a new shell of this genus, named Hinarra Povusoni, is very 
beautiful,—its shading of purple and amber brown, being delicate, rich, 
and minute. In naming this shell, Mr. Conrad has done ] proper honor to 
the owner, Cuartes A. Poutson, E sq. a gentleman of Philadelphia, 
whose ardour in the stein study of conchology, i is well repaid in the 
superb brilliancy of his collections of shells. They are profuse in num- 
ber, and radiant in kind. ‘Those who have surveyed these masses fan- 
tastic and fair-tinctured shapes, can be pardoned the enthusiasm of an 
expression that they have called forth, and which declares them to out- 
shine all that we dream of Oman, ‘ Ormus, or of Ind.’ It may well be 
questioned whether so splendid a cabinet of shells as that of Mr. Poulson 
can be found in our country. Larger ones there may be,—but none 
more choice and brilliant. 
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Setr-Controt: A Novel. In two volumes: pp.467. By Mary Brunton 

delphia: Key anpb BippLe. 

Tue fact that this work has passed to a second edition in England, is proof 
positive of its merit ; and a perusal of it will justify the popularity that 
has established its success abroad, and called for its re -public ation tn this 
country. Miss Brunton has looked into the workings of the human heart, 
with a close and steady gaze ; she has depicted with strong fidelity the acts 
which it suggests ; and the traits she describes, are such as life is continually 
disclosing. We cannot say much for the taste of the lady, in the choice 
of names for her personages. It is decidedly of the Rosa Matilda school. 
She has her captain, lady, and Laura, Montreville ; her Mrs. De Courey, 
and so forth; all nice people, and the pinks of high ton. We confess 
that we never see one of these names, without a kind of nausea; and we 
have formed a good opinion of Miss Brunton’s work, from the circum. 
stance that even the soft, hackneyed titles of her characters, are forgotten 
in the moral interest which they excite. Weare without room for quo- 
tations ; but can say that the author has suce essfully shown how one may 
act up tothe motto of ‘Self-Control’ with honor and satisfae tion, despite 
the customs of the world :— 

‘His warfare is within.—There, unfatigued, 
His fervent spirit labors.— There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 


And never withering wreaths, compared with which 
‘The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.” — 


Tue American Forest; or, Uncle Philip's Conversation with the children about the 
Trees of America; being No. XXII. of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library. 

THE proverb i is something musty, ‘ that we need all we know to make 
things plain;’ but Peter Parley ‘could testify to its truth, and so we 
belie »ve could the author of the small, but instructive volume before us. 
That man has a happy faculty, who can impart important information in 
@ language and style suited to the comprehension or taste of the juvenile 
mind. Perhaps no writer in America has this faculty to a greater ex- 
tent than the Rev. T. H. Gatiaupet, of Hartford, Connecticut, —as his 
‘Child’s Book on the Soul,’ and other similar works from his pen, may 
bear witness. The trees of America are described, by Uncle Philip, 
with entire accuracy, in a style of easy simplicity ; and he suffers his little 
pupils to interpose as many questions as they please. The kind old gen- 
tleman answers them all with the most perfect good nature. Children of 
a larger growth than those for whom this w ork was written, may glean 
valuable information from the facts which it contains. It is embellished 
with well engraved cuts of the principal American trees, 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Literary Protection.—Among the subjects that may claim attention from Con- 
gress during its present session, we trust there will be introduced the matter of 
literary protection. The intellectual rights of our own countrymen are as sacred as 
any other; but in the present state of law with respect to authorship, they are almost 
wholly disregarded. We need an INTERNATIONAL COPY-RIGHT ENACTMENT, such as 
has already been proposed by distinguished statesmen, and neglected through indif- 
ference or fatuity. Our writers ought to stand on ground similar to that which is oc- 
cupied by authors in other countries,—in France, Germany, England and Scotland, 
for example,—where copy-rights are multiplied and respected, and their infraction 
punished. Something, we think, should be done to correct the feculent tide of un- 
instructive matter which spawns itself over this country from the foreign press, in 
many worthless books and works. We know of whole periodicals, whose complete cir- 
culation, owing to their demerit, is not 1000 in England, re-published entire here, and 
foisted upon the public as something excellent. In the works thus re-produced, there 
may be to each numbera proportion of perhaps three tolerably good articles; the residue 
is comprised in local comments on matters perfectly irrelevant and uninteresting to 
the American reader. Long before these whole re-publications appear, the meritorious 
articles of which we speak, find their way into those excellent journals which embrace 
judicious melanges of foreign literature, and whose varied pages can always be scan- 
ned with profit and satisfaction. We might name several of this class that are trea- 
suries of good matter, and we hail them always with pleasure. We consider mind, 
universal; lands divided by the sea should have nothing separate in the use of that 
ethereal commodity which sets geographical boundaries at defiance, and radiates 
wherever it moves. But its rights should be equal, and those of country should be 
first respected. It is a disgraceful truth, owing to the defective structure of our laws 
in this particular, that an American author, however slender his pretensions, has 
greater deference to his due, and perhaps a greater certainty of success, abroad than 
athome. We speak now of periodical writings. The reason is, that American pub- 
lishers of this kind are fettered and distanced by the efforts of re-publishing competi- 
tors, who glut the market with foreign matter which costs them little or nothing, and 
whose only influence, if exerted at all, is against the literature of this country. This 
playing into the hands of opponents by injudicious patronage, ministers continually to 
the retardation of native genius. We are confident that the subject needs only to be 
rightly understood by our national legislators, to insure early attention at their hands. 
A literary tariff, like that proposed, we believe would meet with little opposition 
from any true American. Our best scholars and statesmen have long seen and 
deplored the evil,—of which, by the way, the points now alluded to, furnish a 
mere moiety. The time is at hand, we believe, when a legal corrective will be found. 
There is not a member of the trade, nor a professional writer in the country, who 
would not be more or less benefited by the measure. 
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THE ENGLISH ANNUALS. 


WE find upon our table the English annuals for the coming year. No season has 
been more prolific of these popular works, foreign and domestic, and at no period 
have they exhibited such uniform excellence, both in matter and embellishments. 
Without attempting to present any thing like a regular review of these souvenirs, we 
may, perhaps, aid the judgment of our readers in their selection, by a brief summary 
of their several characters and attractions. ‘They may all be found at DisturNELL’s, 
155 Broadway. 

Jennine’s Lanpscarpe Annvat, as embracing highly-finished specimens of art, 
strikes us as pre-eminent’ The engravings are by Roscoe, from drawings by 
Roberts. Some of the most interesting scenes and edifices of France and Italy, 
formed the subjects of the former embellishments of this annual. The present 
views and scenes are all taken in Granada, Spain. The contents, in various and at- 
tractive articles, illustrate the characters of the Moors, and Moorish history. ‘The 
splendid plates of the artists are admirably blended with the descriptions and events, 
and the result is, a work we may believe wholly unrivalled. There are in all twenty- 
one prints. To each one, as the reader passes on, will be awarded, for the moment, 
the palm of surpassing excellence. Where there prevailsso general a superiority, itis 
difficult to particularize with justice; but we would instance the ‘ Moorish Gateway 
leading to the Viva Rambla,’ the ‘ Descent into the plain of Granada,’ ‘ Gaucin, look- 
ing towards Gibraltar, and the coast of Barbary,’ as only fair specimens of the en- 
gravings generally. ‘The paper and letter press are of the best description. 

Hearn’s Picruresque Annxuat.—Beautiful!—and perhaps the pictorial scenes 
will excite more interest than those of the Landscape Annual. They belong more to 
our age, and come more vividly home to the mind, inasmuch as they illustrate many of 
the tales, romances, and poems of Scott. ‘The lovely landscapes, the mouldering 
temples, and ruined castles, here appertain alike to Scott and Scotland, ‘delineating 
with fidelity, existing scenes, and superadding a moral interest, by peopling them with 
the creations of genius.’ The author has followed out the plan of the artists, and has 
confined himself to the illustration of authentic and romantic stories of Scotland, and 
to the historical manners of the people. That taste must indeed be fastidious, which is 
not satisfied with the fine views of Lochleven and Roslyn Castles, Glendearg, and 
Melrose Abbey, that are among the embellishments to this volume, beaming by the 
side of pages of surpassing typography. 


Tae Orrentat Axnvuat.—This noble work contains twenty-five engravings from 
original drawings by the celebrated artist, Daniell. They consist of the most re- 
markable edifices and scenes in India, and are executed with great fidelity and beauty. 
They are, indeed, in double superlative parlance, gorgeously-magnificent. The his- 
torical information imparted, is important, and the illustrations of animal history—as 
in the fine pictures of the elephant and rhinoceros,—natural and valuable. “ The 
Yak of Thibet,’ is a living skeich. There is a softness in the atmosphere above it, 
which we have rarely seen equalled. ‘The same may be said of the sky in the ‘ Mau- 
soleum of Sufter Jung, at Delhi.’ There is, too, an exquisite symmetry in the ed.fices—a 
natural repose about the landscapes, and a correctness and keeping in the drawings 
of the figures, that will attract admiration. Faithful to nature, these representations 
convey a better idea of the general aspect, the manners and customs, of India, than all 
the books which have been written, respecting that portion of the globe. ‘The 
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‘ Garden of the Palace, Lucknow,’ the ‘Temple at Muddunpore,’ and ‘ Bahar,’ are 
fine specimens of art. The Oriental isevery way worthy the high stand which it has 
taken and maintains among the annuals. 


Tue Eneiisn Annuat.—In point of literary merit,—aside from the biographical 
notices, which possess no great interest for American readers,—we should place this 


annualin the foremost rank. Its pictorial attractions, also, are neither few nor small. 


The portrait of the accomp'ished Editress—the Hon. Mrs. Nortoy—may certainly be 


said io grace the opening volume. Her countenance beams with intellect. A quiet 


beauty reposes upon the calm, high forehead, in the thoughtful eye, and the finely- 


chisseled mouth and chin. There seems a slight fault in the fore-shortening of the 


rightarm; but no blemish rests upon the drawing of the left, which shades the grace- 


fully-sloping neck, and fair, white bosom. We know of no modern English writer, 


whose productions, in prose and verse, surpass those of Mrs. Norton. Her taste is 


pure and refined, and a vein of exquisite tenderness and pathos runs through all her 
writings. Her only exemplar is Nature—whether in depicting scenery or character. 
Of the several plates which this work contains, eight are portraits of English ladies. 
We would particularize as among the most finished of the landscapes, ‘ Beaumont 
Lodge,’ Bishop Ackland’s Palace, and Alnwick Castle. There isa something in the 
picture of Lady Sarah Bayley that will remind the American reader of that devoted 
female missionary, Harriet Newell, who fell a martyr in the cause of religion, many 


years ago, in a foreign land. The English annual cnotains more matter than any of 


its class, and chiefly from eminent pens,—Mrs. Hemans, the late M. G. Lewis, Miss 
J. A. Porter, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Norton, ete. 


Tue Foreet-Me-Nort, was originally established by,the lamented Ackerman. It 
comes to us in a neat but unostentatious binding, and with its usnal excellence of 


contents, literary and pictorial. ‘There are ten engravings, most of them of great merit. 


The ‘ Eulione,’ of Sir Thomas Lawrence, is a gem. 


The large, full eyes melt into 
the gazer’s heart. 


‘Madeira,’ a landscape by Westall, is another capital scene. The 
plate of‘ The Village Tomb-cutter’ is admirable ; but if we do not err, the artist has bor- 
rowed a distinguished personage from one of the prints illustrating Scott’s tale of Old 
Mortality. ‘ Now or Never’ is a happy embodying of a very trying scene in courtship. 
Miss Strickland, Mary Howitt, Miss Landon, Charles Gore, etc., have contributed excel- 
lent articles. One of the best and most amusing sketches in the volume, however, is 
that entitled ‘Uncle Zim.’ It is from the pen of Col. Witiiam L. Strong, of this 
city, and abounds in broad and easy humor. Either in matter or embellishments, the 
Forget-Me-Not sustains its eminent character. 


Tue Amvutet,—lIs edited by Mr. 8. C. Hall, whose reputation, as well as that of his 
gifted lady, has been long established, as a successful caterer in the walks of English 
light literature. Mrs. Hall, in particular, is a writer possessing fertility of fancy, pure 
feeling, and refined taste. Some of the best portions of the Amulet are from her pen. 


‘Ronald Herbert, the Selfish Man,’ is acharming sample of her power. It umites true 


pathos, with graphic, natural description, and an intimate knowledge of the springs 
of the human heart. Barry Cornwall, Mrs. C Gore, R. Howitt, and Miss Mitford 
are among the contributors. The engravings, twelve in number, have high attraction. 
We particularly admire, ‘' The Mother’s Hope,’ by Leslie, ‘‘The Gypsey Mother,’ by 
Wilkie, and ‘ Going to Service.’ 

Frienpsuip’s Orrerinc.—There are one or two prints in this ‘ Winter’s Wreath,’ 
that are alone worth the price ofthe volume. ‘Childhood,’ by Chalon, is an almost 
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palpable exhibition of breathing, joyous innocence. ‘The Brazilian Bride,’ ‘The 
Devoted,’ ‘A Scene in the Appenines,’ and the view of Saltzburg, are among the 
best inthe book. The Offering has a large amount of literary matter, and it is for 
the most part, from eminent pens, and moreover, intrinsically good. ‘The Inter- 
cepted Letter’ is a tale of stirring incident, and ‘ Childhood,’ by Mary Howitt, simple 
and beautiful. Barry Cornwall appears in two or three of his bappiestefforts. ‘The 
Winter’s Wreath’ will not wither for lack of patronage. 

Tre Comic Annctat.—The most indifferent member of a very large family. All 
the array of italics, whereby stale and forced puns are made conspicuous, will not 
foist this work upon the public. If Miss Sheridan has ‘set up for a wit,’ the very 
best thing that she can do, is ‘down again to sit.’ Aside from being a wholesale 
plagiary, she has nota particle of genuine humor about her—and much the same may 
be said of her correspondents. We should except however, a good story by the au- 
thor of ‘The Man who carried his own Bundle.’ Among the embellishments are 
certainly some very clever wood cuts by R. Cruikshanks. The best of these are, 


‘The Man of Tone,’ ‘ Perpetual Chairmen,’ ‘ Going Abroad, and Getting Along,’ 
and ‘ My Better Half.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.—The manager of the Park, we may presume, has rarely stood 
higher in popular estimation, than at the present moment. His efforts to gratify the 
theatre-going public have been untiring, and they seem to be duly appreciated. Since 
our last, Power has been through his usual round of characters, with his usual sue- 
cess—adding, however, to his common course of entertainments, the personation of 
Rover, in ‘ Wild Oats,’ and Terrence O’ Blarney, in the old farce of ‘ Botheration.’ As 
might be expected, he sustained these parts with eutire ability. The son of Nature 
herself, upon the stage, he never fails in any representations. Miss Evma WHEATLEY, 
a very young, and very promising girl, appeared as Julia, in the ‘ Hunchback,’ 
Bianca, in Milman’s ‘ Fazio,’ ete. This lady, if she do but study, and trusts not to 
her present flattering reputa ion, is destined to become an ornament to the stage. 
Let her eschew imitation— (for in the two characters above named, she is the coun- 
terpart of Mrs. Burver, and affects even a cough, with which her examplar was 
troubled, perhaps, when performing in the same play,)--and let her trust to her own 
powers, and she cannot fail to become all she may hereafter desire, and her fiiends 
have just cause to anticipate. Wattack, who is shortly to return to England, per- 
formed a brief engagement. His audience was large, and always retired more than 
satisfied. 'We question whether a finer piece of comic acting has ever been seen on 
the American boards than his Dick Dashall, in the farce of ‘My Aunt.’ In the per- 
sonation of Rolla, too, he is unexcelled. The scene wherein he kneels to Pizarro, 
to implore protection for Cora’s child, was nature in spirit and in truth. A new and 
most amusing burletta, called ‘The Deep, Deep Sea,’ has also been produced at the 
Park. It is an odd production enough,—full of broad humor, and the most ridiculous 
parodies upon some of the popular foreign operas. PLacipe,—who has not the 
ability to play indifferently in any thing, and who certainly has never had any expe- 


rience in that way, personates the American Sea-Serpent,—and ‘ thereby hangs a 
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tale,’ of no moderate dimensions. ‘This burletta has had a fine run, and never fails to 
convulse the audience with laughter. Miss PaiLiips,—of whom we spoke at Jength 
in the number for November,—is at present fulfilling an engagement. In scenes of 
passionate emotion, quiet dignity, or withering contempt, she has not been surpassed 
by any recent predecessor. 


American THeatre.—The principal attractions at this theatre, have been the 
performance of Mr Scorrt, in one or two new dramas, of much intrinsic and scenic 
merit—and in the exhibition of Cetrstr, the celebrated French actress and danseuse. 
In one of the melo-dramas in which she has appeared here, she performed seven hun- 
dred times in Paris, and ina popular dance, one hundred nights at Covent Garden. 
To great flexibility and grace in movement, she adds great force and power of ex- 
pression in look and gesture. ‘The crowds which she attracts nightly, bear testimony 
to the excellence of her performances. 


Epwin Forrest.—We have long thought, that even the best friends and warmest 
admirers of this gentleman, rendered him less praise than he actually deserved. The 
defects which hung in youthful prurience around his style, as an actor, have given 
place, in his later career, to a vigor duly chastened by taste, and directed by nature ; 
and which gained him the approval, as we well know, of men whose good opini: ns 
on any subject connected with human intellect would be recognized as valuable in 
any quarter of the civilized world. 'Those who have seen Mr. Forrest in either of the 
plays written by the author of Calavar,—the Gladiator, or the Broker of Bogota,— 
could not have failed in perceiving that he gave to his character a power and a mind, 
which stamped him, both in apprehension and representation, a superior actor. Here, 
he depended on himself; he had no foregone models to fashion his histrionic ‘havior by; 
and his success was ample. It is not an author, even, that can impart to his own pro- 
duction the truth-resembling force that Forrest can. Many have been struck with this 
idea, by comparing Know es, in Tell or Virginius, with their memory of Forrest in 
the character. As a representative of these heroes, we prefer our native tragedian 
in every respect. 

It is by no means as an actor alone, that Forrest is worthy. His mind is capacious; 
and he has well improved such opportunities of acquiring knowledge, as his arduous 
profession allowed. In belles lettres, his attainments are very considerable, and his 
taste pure. He possesses an infinitely more intimate acquaintance with the beautiful 
classics of his own language, than half his sometime critics, the college fledge ings, 
who vegetate in law or physic. supercilious and obscure. He has stood by the well 
of English, and walked in the vineyard of letters, observant and apt; quafling where 
others sipped, aud reaping where they merely gleaned. 

We are led to these disinterested and unbidden observations, from having perused 
some of Mr. Forrest’s recent letters from Europe. They are written in a free, good 
style; and indicate clear perceptions of taste, not only in his own art, but in those of 
a kindred nature. We believe his trans-atlantic tour will enhance in him that true 
national feeling which he has always exhibited, and enable him meetiy to fulfil the 
brilliant course which it is believed awaits him both as actor and a man. 
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Mr. SHerwwan Kyowies.—The late dinner given to this dramatist in Philadelphia, 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to him. Many distinguished citizens were pre- 
sent. Our excellent friend and correspondent, MarHew Carey, Esq., acted as Pre- 
sident, and General Patrerson, as Vice President. On being toasted, Mr. Kyow.es 
made a brief and happy speech, expressive of the enjoyment that he had received 
during his short sojourn in this country, and the good feelings amounting almost to 
idolatry, which had been awakened by its inhabitants whom he had met. We like 
these warm acknowledgements. They show that the hospitality and character of our 
countrymen can command praise. Mr. K., we are persuaded, will cherish an inefface- 
able respect for both. Unlike Moore, he will return without discharging a volley of 
ribaldry, or violating the respect due to the festal board of a friend, by depreciating that 
which he has ceased to enjoy. Mr. Knowes was succeeded by Gen. Patterson, 
Tyrone Power, Josern R. Cuanpuer, Esq., Editor of the United States’ Gazette 
Davin Paut Brown, Morton M’Micuaet, Esq., and several other gentlemen, in re- 
marks highly eloquent and appropriate. Those particularly, of Messrs CHanpLer 
and M’Micnae., were applauded to the echo. Altogether, the dinner to Mr. 
Kyow es will be long remembered asa scene of hilarity and good feeling. Power 
gave some of his best songs; Maruews played the mime with uproarious commen- 
dation; while the jest and pun went their rounds with the wine. Every one seemed 
animated by cordial sentiments, and retired with pleasant recollections. 

So far as festivals of this sort serve to promote amicable thoughts between the lite- 
rary communities on both sides of the Atlantic, they must be commended. Superior 
desert in such cases is not always so much to be sought, as the chief end of increasing 
amity in kindred pursuits. We doubt not, we repeat, that Mr. Knowxes will carry 
home with him, the warmest admiration of our American character and institutions. 


Its scenery he must needs remember and love. It impresses indelibly, and defies 
forgetfulness. 


‘When I was young! ah, woful when,— 
How great the change ’twixt now and then ? CoLeRInDGE. 

A GENTLEMAN lately appeared on the Philadelphia stage as Romeo, to the Juliet of 
Miss Fanny Jarman, an actress most deservedly popular. The journals complain 
that he performed the character without a wig,—greatly to the scandal of love in ge- 
neral, and Romeo in particular. The sign of age, it is said, was evinced by the young 
lover, 


‘In the bald polish of his honored head,’ 


and his half naked crown was openly shown in the sight of the people. Now wehave 
every reason to fancy that the Bard of Avon conceived Romeo with a good pilosus 
capital. We have always looked upon him, in our mental eye, as a youth with hya- 
cinthine locks, anda full, manly form. It is most unnatural to show him up to an 
audience in any other way. Think of Juliet’s cooing, in the garden scene, with a 
piece of bald-headed antiquity! The ravages of years thus exhibited, remind us of a 
new reading, which it is said a Philadelphia debutant put into the mouth of Shylock, 
in the Merchant of Venice, a few years ago. When asked if he would not abate his 
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inhuman requisition of the pound of flesh, he raised his left hand to his head, and seiz- 
ing his hair in the mad, tragic style, lifted his butcher knife aloft, and exclaimed— 
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‘ An oath—an oath !—I have an oath in Heaven; 

Shall I lay surgery upon my poll ?’* 
Time has done to the Romeo in question, what this debutant debated on doing to him- 
self, namely, ‘laid surgery upon his poll;’ and he should esteem himself an actual 
Romeo no longer, unless he can get a personal dip in Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of 
Youth. When he plays the character again, he should let the hairy dowry of some 
second head be sported on his own. 





Mrs. Butcter’s Worx.—Some unsupported statements on this subject have ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and undue prejudice has been the result. The pretended , 
extracts that have appeared, are all fictions,—not an actual line of the book having yet 
transpired. This battling wit! shadows, or criticising in advance, strikes us as rather 
ludicrous. We have every reason to believe that Mrs. Butier’s volume will em- 

brace nothing that has been charged against it, whatever else it may contain. Those 

who know the lady, are aware that undisguised sincerity is a prominent trait in her 
character. Her real thoughts and impressions will be found in her book; if they 
should be favorable, it wil! not be displeasing; if not, it is a matter of taste and opinion, 

which deserves no reprobation, unless it be criminal to speak that which is believed 

to be true. Of one thing we are assured,—Mrs. Butver will never be merely com- 
plimentary from interest, at the expense of facts, nor disown a grateful sentiment 

where itis due. Premising thus much, we await the volume with Christian patience. 

It must be out by Dooms-day, and may appear before. 





Lorry.—We are often amused in observing the high sounding names for common 
objects, every where prevalent in modern days. We have at present in this city 
a noble collection of monkeys, lamas, elephants, bears, etc.,—all comprised under the 
grandiloquent head of ‘ Zoological Institute.’ Of course the attendants are all entitled 
to the corporate appellation of a Faculty. The person, for instance, who feeds the @& 
lions, is Leonine Professor of Gastronomy, and the man who superintends the eques- 
trian Dandy Jack, while he caracols in the ring, must be the Mestro Babuino. The 
President of the Institute is probably the gentleman who overlooks all the subordi- 
nates—takes care that the cages are clean, the feed good, and the straw fresh; and 
who appends to the least of his commands the expressive remark: ‘ Don’t let me 
speak to you twice!’ 


* The true line, is 
. —— Shall I lay perjury on my soul?” 


END OF VOLUME 
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